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June 4, 1872. 

Prof. Flower, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

Mr. G. Dawson Rowley, F.Z.S., exhibited a specimen of the North- 
Atnerican Zonotrichia albicoUis, which had been taken alire in a clap- 
net on the 22nd of March, 1872, at Beven Dean, near Brighton, by 
a man catching Yellow-hammers (Emberha citrinella), with which 
the Zonotrichia was in company. One previous occurrence of this 
species in Great Britain had been already recorded in the Society’s 
‘Proceedings’ for 1870 (p. .52). 


Mr. Sclater exhibited the “ American Cuckoo killed in Ireland,” 
which had been referred by Mr. Blake-Knox (Zoologist, 1872, 
p. 2943) to the Yellow-billed Coccyzns{C. americamis), and by Lord* 
Clermont subsequently (Zool. p. 3022) to the Black-billed species 
(C. erythrophthalmus), and remarked that there could be no question 
of the latter determination being correct. 

The only previously recorded occurrence of this species in Europe 
was that of a specimen killed in Italy some years ago*. 


The Secretary read the following extracts from a letter addressed 
by Capt. Henry Pain, of the S.S. ‘ Scanderia,’ to Mr. F. Coleman of 
the Falkland-Islands Company, containing remarks on the habits of 
the Sea-lion (Otariajubata) and the Fur-Seal of the Falklands (0. 
falklandica ) ^ 

“ Of course you know there are many kinds of Seal in the South 
Seas — more than are generally known, for at different times I have 
seen animals that neither I nor any one else on board had seen before ; 
but the principal are the Sea-lion, Sea-elephant, Sea-leopard, and 
the Fur-Seal which /call the Sea-fox. 

“The Sea-lion attains its full growth at nine years, and annually 
comes back to the place it was born to breed and to shed its hair. 
The former operation occurs between the 25th of December and the 
15th of January, the latter in April and May. The Lions commence 
to arrive at their ‘rookery’ in November to wait for the females, 
who do not haul up until within two or three days of pupping ; they 
are fattei at this time than at any other, and have to take in a quan- 
tity of ballast to keep them down, without which they could not dive 
to catch fish. I have opened them at this time, and found in a pouch 
they have inside upwards of twenty-five pounds of stones, some as 
large as a goose-egg. As they get thin they have the power of 
throwing these stones op, retaining only a sufficient quantity to keep 
them from coming up too freely to the surface. 

“ They are very savage in the breeding-season, and are continually 


P' (1858); De Selys-Longcliamps, Ibis, 1870, 
p. 452; and Salvadori, Fauna d’ltalia, Uccelli, p. 42 (1871). 
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fighting, biting large pieces out of each other’s hide, and sometimes 
killing the females. At this time they become an easy prey to man, 
as they will stand and be killed without trying to get away. 

“The Lioness has. her first pup at three years of age, never more 
than one at a time, and comes up to have intercourse with the Liou 
at two, and as soon as the pup is born ; at no other time but the 
breeding-season do they have sexual intercourse. They suckle their 
young five mouths before they are taken to sea, by which time the 
pup has shed its first hair. Before the mother takes her pup to fish 
she has to ballast it, and I have seen a Lioness trying for hours to 
make her pup swallow small stones at the water’s edge. 

“The female keeps her pup with her until two or three weeks 
before the next breeding-season, when she drives it from her. About 
this time the yearlings will be found some few miles from the old 
rookery. 

“The Sea-lions must live to a great age, for where a rookery was 
broken up by the American sealers forty years ago, I myself have 
seen a few old Lions haul up year after year, waiting in vain for the 
females that were killed years before. This proves that they never, 
unless they are very much worried, leave altogether the place where 
they were born. 

“The Lions stay as long as two months on shore during the 
breeding-season without going into the water. During that time 
their fat gives them sufficient nourishment. After the season is over 
some of them are so thin and weak that they are but just able to 
crawl into the water. 1 have killed them in this state, and not one 
particle of stone have 1 found in them. 

“Only in one case have I seen a boat attacked by a Lion, and that 
was when a harpoon was stuck in it. As soon as a check was given 
to the line he sprang at the boat, seized the gunwale with his teeth, 
and tore nearly the whole length of it off one side. 

“The Fur-Seal, which I call the ‘ Sea-fox,’ is a much more cunning 
and sharper Seal than any other I have seen. It has a sharper nose, 
larger ears, and is quicker in its movements than the Common Seal. 
They generally breed on some isolated rock, a month earlier than 
the Common Seal, and finish shedding their old hair in March ; their 
habits are the same as the Lions as regards pupping, intercourse, &c. 

“I have seen them, when men have been stationed on their 
rookery to shoot them as they come up, produce their pup in the 
water, take it in their mouth before it could drown, and place it on the 
rock, and then swim away until dark, wlien they return to suckle it. 

“The male Fur-Seal (which we call a Wig), although it is much 
smaller than the Sea-lion, yet when they fight (which often happens 
in the breeding-season) is always the victor.” 


Prof. Owen, F.R.S., read the nineteenth of his series of memoirs 
on the extinct birds of the genus Dinornis. This portion contained 
the description of a femur, indicative of anew genus of large wingless 
birds allied to DrommiSy and proposed to be called IJromornis austra- 
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liSy which had been discovered in a post-tertiary deposit in Queens- 
land. 

This paper will be published entire in the Society’s ^Transactions/ 


A communication was read from Dr. John Anderson, F.Z.S., Cu- 
rator of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, on the osteology and dentition 
of Hylomys. 

After describing the osteology and dentition of this animal at full 
length. Dr. Anderson concluded his observations as follows; — 

From the foregoing description of this remarkable form it would 
seem to be more closely allied to Gymnnra and Erinaceus than to 
Tupaia, however much in general form it resembles the last-named 
genus, from which it is widely separated in the details of its struc- 
ture. Witness how different the pterygoid region of the skull is 
from that which occurs in Titpaiay and in contrast to the character 
of which may be enumerated its imperfect tympanic bullae, its slightly 
excavated basisphenoid, its paroccipital and mastoid processes, the 
imperfect orbit, the ridge before the latter, the imperforate molar, 
the palate without defects of ossification, and its dentition — besides 
other details of its skull, all of which, along with the foregoing, 
demonstrate that its nearest affinity is with Gymnnra and through it 
with Erinaceus. Added to these are the characters of its scapula 
and pelvis, which resemble the corresponding structures in Gymnnra ; 
and, like the latter, Hylomys has the important feature of a united 
tibia and fibula.” 

This paper will be published entire in the Society’s ‘Transactions.’ 


The following papers were read : — 

1. Note oil the Anatomy of the Two-spotted Paradoxure 
[Nandinia binotata). By Prof. AV. H. Flower, P.R.S., 
V.P.Z.S. 

[Received May 17, 1872.] 

The presence or absence of a csecal appendage to the intestine has 
been generally held to be a character of some value in proving zoolo- 
gical affinities, and has frequently been made use of in classification. 
In the order Carnivora, for example, the absence of a coecum has 
hitherto been so constantly found associated with certain structural 
characters of the osseous, nervous, and generative systems, by which 
the Bear-like or Arctoid subdivision of the order is distinguished, and 
its presence is so universal in the various other members of the order, 
that the correlation seemed as well established as any other empirical 
generalization in zoology ; and it would have seemed perfectly safe to 
have predicated before dissecting any member of the family Fiverridee 
that a caecum would be found, even if it should be in the comparatively 
rudimentary state in which it exists in the Binturoug (^Arctictis). 

In the ordinary Paradoxures especially the csecum is rather better 
developed than in the true Civets ; and therefore it was with con- 
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sillerable surprise that I found in dissecting a specimen of Nandinia 
binotata (an animal frequently associated with them generically) not a 
trace of this organ. The specimen was a male which died in the 
Society’s Gardens on the 28th of January last, having lived in the 
menagerie for upwards of two years. Its length from nose to root 
of tail was 18 inches; the length of the intestine from pylorus to 
anus was 66 inches, and it had an average diameter, when moderately 
distended, of inch. At a distance of 8 inches from the anus, in the 
situation where thecoeciim might be expected, the intestine presented 
a very slight constriction, immediately below which its calibre was 
somewhat increased. The mucous membrane also at this spot under- 
went the changes in character usually found in those Carnivora in 
which the ceecum is absent, including the disappearance of the villi 
characteristic of the small intestine. The spot was also marked, as is 
usually the case, by the inferior termination of the lowest and largest 
of the agminated or Peyer’s glands, which occupied a tract of mu- 
cous surface 2 inches long and | inch in width. 

The other characters by which Nandinia (Gray) differs from 
Paradoxurus are the smaller size and more pointed cuspidation of 
the molar teeth (upon which the genus was established), its peculiar 
habitat (being West-African, whereas all the true Paradoxures are 
Asiatic), and the persistence throughout life of the cartilaginous con- 
dition of the posterior chamber of the auditory bulla. In the last 
character it differs from all known Carnivora. When I first met 
with this peculiarity I thought that it must be individual; but as 
it has occurred in every skull examined, some of them (as in the 
specimen above referred to) evidently quite adult, there seems to 
be no doubt as to its constancy. 

Besides the ordinary anal glands, common to Carnivora generally, 
Nandinia resembles many of its allies in possessing a special super- 
added cutaneous scent-gland, in the form of a longitudinal median 
depression an inch in length, with tumid naked margins and looking 
very like a vulva, situated in the pubic region, immediately in front 
of Ihe short, conical, retroverted, hairy prepuce. 

It is worthy of notice that the organs of generation present no 
approach to the type characteristic of all known Arctoid Carnivora : 
the prostate is large and bilobed ; there are distinct Cowper’s glands ; 
the penis is small and directed backwards, and contains a bone not 
exceeding *35^' in length. These and the cranial characters leave no 
doubt as to the Nandinia truly belonging to the family in which it 
has usually been placed. 

PS. Since the above was written, Mr. Garrod has forwarded to me 
the viscera of another specimen of the same species, which died in the 
Society’s Gardens on the 21st of May, in which the characters of the 
alimentary canal are similar to those above described, except that the 
circular constricting band between the ileum and colon was r<ither 
more inaiked, and formed a distinct prominence when the intestine 
was laid open. Below this there was a slight dilatation of the coats 
of the colon, but nothing which could properly be called a creeum. 
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2. Descriptiou of new Species of Shells discovered by Mr. 
Clarence Buckley in Ecuador. By Edmund Thomas 
Higgins^, F.Z.S. &c. 

[Received May 14, 1872.] 

(Plate LVI.) 

Thinking that the untiring energy and perseverance of Mr. Buckley 
deserve more than a mere passing notice, I have named two species 
of shells and a suhgeiuis alter him. I append a list of the principal 
species obtained by him during liis last journey in Ecuador. 

Rumina (Stenogyra) PAiRENSis, sp. iiov. (Plate LVI. 
fig. i.) 

R. testa imperforata, turriia, tenuiuscida, leevigata, oblique striata, 
! uteo-fulva ; spira tm'rita, apice obtuso, sutura crenulato-margi- 
nata ; aufr, 10 planatis, ultimo ^ longitudinis subrequant e,basi 
attenuato ; columella callosa, levitcr arcuata ; aperturu obliqua, 
acuminato-ovali ; perist, simplici, recto, marginc dextro subsinuato. 

Long. 47, lat. 9 mill. 

Hab. Paira. 

Otostomus loxanus, sp. nov. (Plate LVI. figs. 2, 2a,) 

O. testa subperforata, ovatofusiformi, tenuiuscula, longitudinaliter 
qylicato striatay obscure spiraliter striolata, griseo fusca,fasciis cas- 
taneis et Uneis luteis cincta, punctis luteis irregulariter conspersa ; 
spira subconvexo-couica, apice acutiusculo, sutura distincta ; 
anfr, 7, ccnvexiuscuUs, ultimo quam spira paulo Ireviore, basi 
attenuato rubido ; apertura parum obliqua, acuminato-ovali, inius 
castanea, punctis ct Uneis pellucentibvs, margine rubido; columella 
substrictu, minute granulosa, rubida ; perist, simpUciy recto, mar- 
gine basali subexpanso, columcllari superne dilatato, subappressOy 
fornicaio, refexo. 

Long. 29, diam. 11 mill. ; apert. 14 longa, 6 lata. 

Hub, Loxa. 

Orthalicus (Porpiiyrobapha) buckleyi, sp, nov. (Plate 
LVI. fig. 3.) 

O. testa huperforaUiy oblong o-conicUy solidoy costis rugosis longitu- 
dinuUbvs irregularibiis ct Uneis confertis sjnralibas irregulariter 
valde impressis sevlpta ; subepidermide flavido-fulva , carueo- 
rufesceute, strigis rufo-fuscis lougitiidina liter or nata; spira conica, 
apice obtuso, sutura albu/a ; aufr, /, convcxiusculisy duobus primis 
minute granuloso-striatis, idtimo spiram subeequante, basi atte- 
nuato ; cclumella crassa, basi torta, carnea ; apei'tura subverticali, 
acuminato-oblongay intus saturate I'oseo-livida ; querist, incras- 
satOy expanse, breviter refexo, extus albido, marginibus eallo 
nitido ienui junctis. 
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Long. 93, lat. 36 mill. ; apert. 37 mill, longa, 17 lata. 

Hab. San Lucas. 

Clausilia (Nenia) buckleyi, sp. nov. (Plate LYL fig. 4.) 

C. testa non rimatay elongato-fusiformi, temii, subdiaphanOy lineis 
elevatis confertis oblupie sculptOy pallide fulva ; spira regiilarlter 
attemiatQy apice acutiusctdo , sntura impi'essa ; anfi\ 1 1 primis 
convexis, ccrteribus planiuscuUs, ultimo paulum angustiore, antice 
solutOy bast rotimdato; apertura verticaliyainplayobliquepyriformi- 
ovata, fatice purpurea; lamella supera validoy inf era mediocriy 
lunella nulla ; plica palatali et subcolaniellari inconspicuisy perist. 
tenuiy continuoy liberOy undique late expanso. 

Long. 43, diani. 6 mill. ; apert. 9 mill, long., 6 lata. 

Hab, Macas. 

Labyrinthus manueli, sp. nov. (Plate LYI. figs. 5, 5a.) 

L. testa mediocriter umbilicatay depresso-conoideay solidiusculay acute 
carinatay striata et subtilissime granulatay saturate castanea ; spira 
conoideay obtusay sntura leviter impressa ; anfr, 5|, subplaniSy 
ultimo antice subito deflexOy pone apertxiram profunde scrobiculatOy 
basi convexo ; apertura valde obliquay auriformiyringente perist. 
continuoy albo, expansOy subref exOy ad anfr. pemiltimum sinuosOy 
medio laminam erectam latam emittentey margine basali medio sub- 
sinuatOy parte sinistra dentem obtusum, parte dextra dentem com- 
pressnm acutum munita. 

Diam. maj. 28, min. 25. alt. 13 mill. 

Hab. Macas. 

Named after Manuel Yillagomez, the servant of Mr. Buckley 
during his two journeys in Ecuador. 

Helix (Aglaia) macast, sp. nov. (Plate LYL figs. 6, 6 a.) 

H. testa apertay umbilicatay depressOy soUdiusailay obliqxie leviter 
plicato-strialay{sublente)conce7itricemimitissimestriolatUyet supra 
liris 7 ionnullis sculptOy albidayf asciis tribus castaneis ornata; spira 
paulum elevatUy apice subplanatOy sutura valde impressa ; anfr. 5, 
convexiusculisy ultimo antice deflexo ; basi convexOy apertura valde 
obliquay ovatodunari ; perist. reflexOy marginibus conniventibuSy 
callo tenui junctis. 

Diam. maj. 35 mill., min. 29, alt. 15. 

Hab. Macas. 

Aperostoma montezumi, Hidalgo. (Plate LYI. figs. 7, 7a.) 

This peculiar species of Aperostoma differs so completely from 
every other known, that I have considered myself justified in making 
it the type of a subgenus, which may be characterized as follows ; — 

Genus Aperostoma. 

Subgenus Buckleyia. 

Testa discoideay tenuiter utrinqxie excavatUy omnes anfractus exhibenSy 
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carints qualuor circumdata, epidermide decidua induta; apertura 
verticalis, circularise continual ad anfraclum penultimum adnata; 
perisi, tenui^ recto ^ acuio, 

\ ' 

The following is a list of the land-shells collected by Mr. Buckley 
in Ecuador: — 

Melania {Hemismus) osculati, -- Bulimus j^iperituSy Sow. 

Villa. qnitensisy Pfr. 

Paludomus cerasiumy Hanley. - riparinsy Pfr. 

Glamlina dactijluSy Brod. - sachseiy Pfr. 


saccatOy Pfr. 

Bulimiis anthmanensisy Pfr. 

l^ifiilguratiiSy Reeve. 

bourcieriy Pfr. 

cardinalisy Pfr. 

catlowiay Pfr. 

• chimhorasensisy Reeve. 

coloratuSy Nyst. 

colopuxiensisy Pfr. 

: cuneusy Pfr. 

du burgheiy Reeve. 

expansusy Pfr. 

fallaXy Pfr. 

felixy Pfr. 

JloccosuSy Spix. 

fraseriy Pfr. 

fiicatusy Reeve. 

fnngairinoiy Hidalgo. 

fusoidesy D’Orb. 

gnllina-sultanay Chev. 

gueriniiy Pfr. 

giittidatay Pfr. 

hartwegiy Pfr. 

irroratuSy Reeve. 

membielhniSy Crosse. 

murrinuSy Reeve. 

peeliiy Reeve. 


saturnusy Pfr. 

w taylorianuSy Pfr. 

^ thompsoniy Pfr. 

- Orthalicus pfeifferiy Hidalgo. 
Helix cequatoriay Pfr. 

cequatorianay Pfr. 

bitnberculatay Pfr. 

farrisiy Higgins. 

flora, Pfr. 

furcillatay Hupe. 

moreletianay Pfr. 

scalenostomay Pfr. 

stenoslreptay Pfr. 

Cy clot us bogotensisy Pfr. 

crosseanuSy Hidalgo. 

dunkeri, Pfr. 

flscheriy Hidalgo. 

granulatuSy Chitty. 

Bourciera fraseriy Pfr. 

helicmiformisy Pfr. 

Proserpina swiftiiy Bland. 
Anodon chiquitana, D’Orb. 
Mycetopus siliquosusy D’Orb. 

subsinuatusy Sow. 

Leila parishiiy Gray. 

Gastalia cordatUy Humph. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE LYI. 

Fig. 1. Bumina {Sfenogyra) pairensis, sp. iiov., p. 685. 

2, 2 a. Otostomns loaanus, sp. nov., p. 685. 

3, Orthalicus {Torphyrohaphd) hucJdeyi, sp. nov., p. 685. 

4, Clausilia [Kenia) huckleyi, sp. nov., p. 686. 

5, 5 a. Labyrmtlms manueliy sp. nov., p. 686. 

6, 6 a. Helix {Aglaia) macasiy sp. nov., p. 686. 

7, 7 a. Aperosioma monfezumiy p. 686. 
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3. Additional Notes on rare or little-known Animals now or 
lately living in the Society's Gardens. By P. L. Sclater, 
M.A., Ph.D.j F.R.S., Secretary to the Society. 

[Eeceived May 17, 1872.] 

(Plates LVIL-LIX.) 

In finally revising the new list of Vertebrata now or lately living 
in the Society’s Gardens, I have found it necessary to investigate again 
the history of certain rarer species either incorrectly determined or 
not included in the first proof of the ‘List.’ I have therefore a few 
notes to offer to the Society sup])lementary to those already given 
in the ^Proceedings’ for last year*. 

1. Ateles rufiventris, sp. noY. (Plate LVII.) 

Aides vellerosusy Selater, P. Z. S. 1871, p. 4/8 (err.). 

The young female Spider Monkey received April llth, 1871, and 
doubtfully referred, in my report on the additions for that month 
(P. Z. S. 1871, p. 478), to Aides vellerosuSy being since dead, 1 have 
been able to examine it more closely, a)id I now exhibit its skin. It 
is certainly not A, vellerosus, that species being the Me.xican repre- 
sentative of heelzebuihy which 1 have lately redescrihed and figured 
in the Society’s ‘Proceedings’ (see anied^ p. o, PL II.) ; and I must, 
though unwillingly, give it a new name, as I cannot refer it to any 
described species. 

I should have been inclined to suppose it to be possibly a variety 
of A, aieVy had it not been for its flesh-coloured face. There is, 
however, no difficulty in believing that a distinct species of Ateles 
may be found on the Atrato river, where this >vas procured; and 
the adult animal may exhibit the specific characters more strongly. 
The species may be diagnosed as follows : — 

Ateles rufiventris, sp. nov. 

Ater : yasirceo rufescenie : facie carnea : pilei pilis eionyaiis 
projeciiSy in front e ij)sa reh^oversis : lony. corp, 12, caudee 
lo'f) ; mamium pollice nnlln, 

nab. Columbia, in ripis fl. Atrato. 

2. Saimaris usta, Is. Geoffr. 

On the 4th of July last year we received “on deposit” a Scpnrrcl 
Monkey, which is still living in tlie Monkey-house. This little ani- 
mal has interested me much, as being quite new^ to me, and readily 
known from the somewhat variable Saimaris sciurea (of which we 
have frequently received specimens) by its naked ears. It is no doubt 
the Saimaris usta of Is. Geoffrey (Arch. d. Mus. iv. p. 6, t. 1); 
but as Wagner has reunited this species to S, sciurea fy I think it 

^ See P. 2. S. 1871, pp. 221, 489, & 743. 
t See Abb. baycr Ak. Munch, v. p. 458. 
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Head of Sahnaris usta. 


right to record my testimony in favour of its distinctness. In gene- 
ral colour and shape it unquestionably closely resembles sciurea ; 
but its naked ears (see figure) render it easily recognizable. 

3. Galago garnetti, Ogilby. 

Otolicnus garnettiy Ogilby, P. Z. S. 1838, p. 6. 

Otolemnr agisyrnbanuSy Coquerel, Rev. et Mag. de Zool. 1859, 
p. 457. 

Galago garnettiy Sclater, P. Z. S. 1861, p. 711, pL xl. 

On showing two examples of the Galago which we usually call 
Galago garnettiy living in the Gardens, to M. Alphonse Milne-Ed~ 
wards, he immediately recognized them as the Otolemnr agisymbanus 
of Coquerel ; and upon reference to the description of that author 
there can be little doubt, I think, that these two names are syno- 
nymous. 

The only certain locality for this Galago yet known is- the island 
of Zanzibar, that of “Port Natal, hitherto given in the Catalogue 
of Vertebrates, resting on imperfect information. 

4. Capra picta. (Plate LVIII.) 

^gocerus pictuSy Erhardt, Fauna d. Cycladen, p. 29. 

The female Ibex from Crete, presented by Mr. Sandwith on the 30th 
of September last, for which I was uuable to find a name when I re- 
ported its arrival* seems to belong to th^^gocerus pictus of Erhardt's 
‘Fauna der Cycladen,’ published at Leipsic in 1858. Dr. Erhard 
discovered this species in the island of Eremomelos or Antimelos, a 
little rocky island near Melos, in 1854, but says that, according to 
the reports of English Officers, it also occurs in Crete. 

This species being so little known, I have had a drawing of the 
specimen made by Mr. Keulemans. 

* Sec P.Z.S. 1871, p. G27. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.— 1872, No. XLIV. 
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5. Cervus savannarum. (Plate LIX.) 

Gervus savannarum^ Cab. ia Schomb. Guian. iii. p. 785. 

For some years we have had in our Gardens representatives of 
two nearly allied species of American Deer belonging to the group 
of Cervus vh'ginianus. One of these has always been called Germs 
meocicanus ; the other, which was left undetermined in the last edition 
of the ^Catalogue of Vertebrates' (p. 49), I have until recently termed 
Germs virginianus. Lately, however, I have convinced myself that 
the latter species has been wrongly named, it being much smaller than 
the true C. virginianus of N. America, and of the same size as C. mex- 
icanusy and after some investigation have come to the conclusion that 
it is p'obably referable to the southern form of C. virginianus^ which 
Cabanis has named Cervus savannarum. 

Our male of this Deer, received March 13, 1868, was in fine con- 
dition in the spring of this year ; and I now exhibit a drawing of 
him (Plate LIX.) by Mr. Keulemans. In winter, when the horns are 
shed, this Deer is very similar to Cervus mexicanus ; but in summer he 
is readily distinguishable by the fine red colour of his fur and the 
three forward snags on his horns, as in C, virginianus, Cervus mex- 
icanuSy so far as I know, never attains more than two forward snags. 

On the 15th of February last we purchased a Deer which seems 
to be the female of this species ; so that we now have a pair of them. 

6. Crax incommoda, sp. uov. 

I propose to give this designation in the new Catalogue of Verte- 
brates to a Cnrassow purchased of the Jardin d'Acclimatation of 
Paris on the 25th of May 1870. It is a female, but of a species 
unknown to me, and different, so far as I can make out, from 
any of those mentioned in the recently published ^‘Synopsis of the 
Cracid(e'^ by Mr. Salvin and myself. It most nearly resembles the 
female of Crax daubentoni but is readily distinguishable by the 
narrow white transverse undulations of the upper plumage, and the 
pale flesh-coloured legs. The tail is tipped with white, as in C. 
daubentoni ; and the bird is of about the same size. 

I hope to be able to give a figure of this bird, and of the other 
species of true CraXy in a paper which I am preparing on the subject 
for the Society’s ‘Transactions.’ 


1. On the Bats of the North-western Himalayas. By Capt. 
Thomas Hutton. With Notes and Corrections in No- 
menclature by Prof. W. Peters, C.M.Z.S. (Communi- 
cated by Mr. P. Moore f.) 

[Received May 14, 1872.] 

Of the Bats hitherto procured in the north-western hills, four 
or five appear to be identical with European forms. There are, 

P. Z. S. 1870, p. mCx 

t The specimens of Rats described in this paper were presented to the India 
Museum, London, in July 1871, and were, together with the Memoir, forwarded 
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however, still others which I have not j’et been able to procure ; but 
the sjiecies already in my possession amount to twenty-three in 
number, belonging to various genera. 

During the broad light of day these animals frequent dark out- 
ofRces, lofts, holes in trees, wide caverns, narrow clefts in rocks ^nd 
in buildings and old ruins generally ; are to be found under the 
eaves of tTiatched houses, and in almost every hole between the 
masonry and roofing- timbers of verandahs. They are easily detected 
by the litter which is strew'ed beneath their retreats. Out of mere 
narrow cracks in rocks by tbe roadside they sometimes issue, in the 
early twilight, by dozens, following each other in an incessant 
stream for several minutes. These are the smaller Rhinolop/ii ; and 
in such cases all are found to be of the same species ; and I have 
never yet known more than one kind to inhabit any particular spot 
if at all straitened for room. Five or six individuals of Nycticejus 
may be poked out of one small hole in a verandah, but never inter- 
mingled with any other species than their own. This, however, 
applies only to such narrow and confined places, where they would 
necessarily be brought into close pro.ximity ; for in a large out-office, 
loft, or spacious cavern, where they can hang apart, several distinct 
species may occasionally be found. Confined in a box or basket, 
even for a few hours, I have found that Vespertilio blythii and 
some of the Nycticeji will prey upon each other ; and this propensity 
may probably account for the fact of the different species when at 
large invariably keeping apart from each other. 

The first species to be described is an old friend which occurs 
generally throughout India, clustering together in large trees during 
the day, and sallying forth in the evening ; this is the well-known 
“ Flying Fox" of Europeans in India, and is of large size. 

Genus Pteropus. 

Characters. — Head elongated, conical ; muzzle tapering, fine ; 
nostrils slightly produced ; tragus none ; tail short or wanting ; 
ears lateral, ovate, elongate ; wings ample ; a sharp, falcate, and 
triangular claw at the eud of the first joint of the outer finger, the 
point turned upwards towards the thumb ; interfemoral membrane 
short. Frugivorous. 

1. Pteropus EDWARDSi. 

Pteropus medius, Temm. ; Sykes, P. Z. S. 1830-1, p. 99. 

Pteropus leucocephalus, Hodgson. 

Pteropus assameusis, M'Clelland, P. Z. S. 

Pteropus edwardsii,'PQmm.-, Geoff.; Horsf. ; Blyth. 

“ The Flying Fox,” or “ Fox-bat,” of the Plains of India. 

At Neemuch, in Western India, this species was exceedingly 
abundant, hanging during the daytime, in parties of six to a dozen 
or more, in the large mango-trees, issuing forth about dusk in 
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search of food. Notwithstandiog their strong disagreeable odour 
aud forbidding apj3earance, the Kanjars, or gipsies, residing in the 
neighbourhood used to catch and cat them when other food was 
scarce or dear. Colonel Sykes mentions the occurrence of this 
animal in the Mahratta country, where it is called WarbagooJy and 
is eaten by the lower class of native Portuguese ; he testifies also to 
the savonriness of the flesh, having tasted it himself. 

Mr. Hodgson, writing from Nipal, says of this species that the 
whole head and neck, with the body below, is rufous yellow ; face 
as far as the eyes, the body above, and the membranes deep brown ; 
snout to rump 10 in.; expanse 46 in. ; weight 22 oz."’ I have 
myself seen similarly coloured specimens at Neemuch ; but why 
Mr. Hodgson under these circumstances should have given it the 
specific name of ‘‘ leucocephalusy^ or white-headed, it is somewhat 
difficult to imagine. It is said to visit Nipal only during the autumn 
season, while the pears and guavas are ripening ; and the same is the 
case in the Dehra Doon below Mussooree, where nightly visits are 
paid to the fruit-gardens from the middle of August to the end of 
September. It does not pass the day in the Doon ; upon this point 
both natives and Europeans are agreed ; and consequently each night 
during our fruit-season the animal in coining and going must per- 
form a journey of from twenty-five to thirty miles at the least. A 
female shot at Dehra on the 20tb of August, and very obligingly 
sent to me, presented the following characters and appearance : — 

Expanse of wings 3 ft. 9| in. ; length from nose to the outer 
edge of the interfeinoral membrane 1 ft. | in. ; length from the nose 
to between the heads of the thigh-bones, 1 1^ in. ; ear, from base to 
tip, in., pointed ; carpus GJ in. ; tibia 3|in. ; nostrils divergent, 
separated by a notch or groove ; muzzle, ears, membranes, toes, 
feet, and claws intensely black ; the back from the shoulders 
clothed with soft silky fur, also intensely black, but with here and 
there a scattered white hair ; head brown-black or blackish browui ; 
a rufous collar round the neck, brighter on the dorsal or upper 
aspect, browner below : body beneath rufous brown ; wings bearing 
woolly rufous brown hairs on the underside, between the humerus 
and carpus, and the same down the edge of the carpal bone to the 
end of the body ; interfemoral membrane emarginated by the want 
of a tail; heel-bone | in., keeping the membrane expanded; wing 
attached to the two outer toes between the first and second joints ; 
foot in the interfemoral to the ankle ; greatest breadth of wing at 
the middle 9| in. ; longest finger 1 ft. \ in. ; a short, broad, some- 
what triangular and sharp-pointed claw curving upwards at the end 
of the index finger. This claw appears to be for the purpose of 
grasping fruit between itself and the thumb while the animal hangs 
suspended by the feet. 

Dr. McClelland's description of his Pteropus assamensis clearly 
shows it to be of this species ; there is in fact an almost endless variety 
of colouring. The Assam specimen appears to have been passing 
from the stage in wdiich the above female is described into that of 
Mr. Hodgson's Nipal specimen. 
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The males are exceedingly filthy iti their habits, voiding their 
water over the body and head, and even imbibing a small quantity ; 
hence the unpleasant odour. 

Mr. Blyth gives as the habitat : — “ India generally ; Ceylon, 
Maldives, Assam, Sylhet, Arracan, Pegu, Tenasserim, and Malayan 
Peninsula (?),” to which may be added the Mahratta counlr}'. 
Western and Northern India, thus exhibiting a very wide geogra- 
phical range. 

Genus Cynopterus. 

Characters. — Head short and broad ; lips thick on the sides ; 
tail short, nearly free ; frugivorous. 

2. Cynopterus marginatus. 

Vespertilio marginatus, B. Hamilton. 

Pteropus et Pachysoma titthcecheilus, Teinin. 

Pachysoma breoicaudata, P. diardii et duvaucellii, P. Cuvier. 

Pteropus pyi'ivorus, Hodgson. 

Pteropus dussumieri (?), Royle’s Catalogue. 

Gynopterns horsfieldii, C. affitiis, Gray. 

Native name “ Chum gidili/' or “ Ckdm gidar” “ Evening 
Jackal. 

Hab. India generally ; Burmese and Malay countries ; Calcutta 
and Nipal in the autumn months, to plunder the gardens of the 
ripening fruits. 

Mr. Hodgson describes this species as being “ wholly of an 
earthy brown ; nude skin of lips, of joints, and of toes fleshy grey ; 
tail very short, with its base enveloped in the interfemoral mem- 
brane, and its tip free. Snout to rump 6 inches ; tail half an inch ; 
expanse 2 feet ; weight 5 oz.” 

In Nipal this Bat is a perfect pest, from the havoc it makes 
among the ripe pears and guavas. Mr. Hodgson says they are only 
seen in Nipal about midnight, when they come to feed from very 
considerable distances. “ In the plains it is noted of them that 
they will travel from thirty to forty miles, and as many back, in tlie 
course of a single night, in order to procure food.” 

Although this statement seems almost incredible, yet it is never- 
theless quite true ; and when the insatiable voracity of the atiimal is 
taken into consideration, I can well imagine its often being compelled 
to travel for long distances in search of food. One that Mr. Blyth 
presented to me in Calcutta in 18411 appearea to be almost inces- 
santly eating, resting only, even during the day, for a short interval 
of sleep, and then recommencing upon ripe guavas as if it had not 
seen food for a fortnight. 

Although I have never yet been able to procure a specimen from 
Dehra, yet the gardeners assert that it is to be found there late at 
night during the fruit-season along with the preceding species, and 
that both leave the Doon before the morning. The most curious 
l)art of the proceeding consists in the animal’s discovery of fruit in 
the valleys of Nipal and Dehra ! Range over the gardens of the 
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Plains they both iiiay well do ; but to reach Dehra they must either 
cross the Siwalik range of hills, from 3000 to 3500 feet high, or 
thread their way for miles through the passes leading into the Doon, 
though even then we may ask with amazement liow, when they are 
approaching the Siwaliks, they can tell that there is fruit some twenty 
miles in advance of them ! To reach the valley of Nipal at 6000 
feet of elevation they must ascend and descend the mountains ; and, 
wonderful yet to say, they penetrate no further into the hills, 
neither do they ascend from the Doon to Mussooree, apparently 
instinctively knowing tliat they will find no guavas further in the 
hills ! Almost equally astonishing is it that having thus feasted in 
the Doon and in Nipal they should be able to find their way back 
again through forests and hills for thirty or forty miles to their 
natural haunts in the plains. 


Genus IIhinolophus. 

Characters , — Muzzle above furnished with a complicated series 
of membranes, forming a facial crest, in winch the nostrils are 
situated ; interfenioral membranes of moderate size, enveloj)ing the 
tail ; ears large, lateral, erect ; the facial crest on the muzzle in the 
form of a horseshoe ; a central raised process and a somewhat 
lanceolate narrow crest behind all, 

3. Rhinolophus luctus. 

Rhmolojjhus perniger, Hodgson, J. A, S. B. xii. 414 ; xiii. 484; 
Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mus. A. S. B. 

Rhinolophus luctus^ Teinminck. 

Hab, Lower regions of the hills ; also Dehra Doon and other 
parts of India ; Nipal, &c. 

This is a large species, occurring plentifully in Mussooree and 
Dehra. Mr. Hodgson mentions that in Nipal it is restricted to the 
forests, shunning the habitations of man. This, howTver, in the 
north-western hills is certainly not the case, as I have taken it at 
5500 feet, while hanging from the roof of an outhouse in which 
rabbits and firewood were kept, looking, with its ample black wings 
folded round it as a cloak, somewhat like a large black cocoon. 
The fact is that these larger-sized Bats could not pursue their flight 
in the thick forests away from the habitations of men ; they require 
room, and find their prey in the open forests or forest glades, 
or over the cultivated fields and gardens ; and even where man 
does not dwell, there are always plenty of open spaces even in forest 
tracts where they can wheel around the trees, and seize the beetles 
that are humming round them or feeding on the leaves. 

Mr. Blyth seems inclined to separate this species from Mr. 
Hodgson’s Rhinolophus pernigei\ because, as he says, tlie facial 
membranes which form the nose-crest are less complicated in the 
latter than in the R, Indus of Temminck ; but these membranes 
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in all my specimens are precisely similar to those sketched by Cassell 
as pertaining to R. Indus ; and they are in no degree more com- 
plicated than those of any other species of the genus. In dried 
skins, no doubt, they appear to be complicated enough ; and it is 
often impossible to say what they may have been like in the living 
subject ; but as I invariably work with living or freshly killed speci- 
mens, I find no difficulty at all. Of R. Indus, Gray says, “ Black, 
with a slight ashy tinge and of R. perniger, Hodgson observes, 
‘‘ Fur longish, very soft, lax, and slightly curled ; colour uniform 
black, embrowned on the nude cutaneous parts, slightly tipped with 
silver on the back.^’ Temniinck’siJ. Indus is ‘‘black, tipped hoary 
on the back and precisely so are all the specimens, some fifty in 
number, that I have procured at Mussooree and in the Uehra Doon. 
AW things considered, then, there does not appear to be a shade of 
difference between the two ; and consequently I retain the name 
bestowed upon it by Teinminck, the inapplicability of Mr. Hodgson’s 
name being shown in the fact that the animal is “ tipped loiih silver 
on the back,’’ with “ nude cutaneous parts embrowned !” To its being 
blade throughout, as the name perniger implies, this is somewhat 
of a contradiction ! 

This fine species commences its flight rather early in the evening, 
and does not soar high, like the smaller bats in general, but remains 
below at about twenty to thirty feet from the ground, wheeling with 
a somewhat heavy and noiseless flight around buildings and large 
trees in search of small beetles and other insects. Indeed I think 
it may be truly said of all the larger species of Bats that they hawk 
for prey in the lower regions of the atmosphere, while nearly all the 
smaller ones ascend ; and the reason is, that while the flies and 
minute insects are in the higher regions, the large beetles and other 
large insects, of which the smaller Bats could make uo use, are 
found below among the branches of the trees. 

This species appears usually to dwell in pairs, and does not 
associate in communities like some of the smaller Rhinolophi — 
though in a large caveru, affording ample room for them to hang 
apart, several pairs may sometimes be found. I have taken them 
from the roofs of outhouses, and in wide caves in limestone rocks ; 
but they appear to fly ouly during the warmer months of summer, 
remaining (at least such is the case at Mussooree) in a semitorpid 
state during the winter. It is possible, however, that in the warmer 
south-eastern climates of Sikkim and the Cossiah hills they mav be 
active likewise in the winter. 

The animal is black all over, membranes and all, with a sprinkling 
of hoary ash on the back ; when any parts are embrowned it is 
owiug to the dryness of the dead specimen, and is not natural to the 
living animal. 

cJ . Carpus 3 inches; expanse of wings 18| in.; ears 1| in. 
Fur long, soft, dense, and slightly frizzled or curly. Facial crest 
well developed and of the ordinary type. This was a male ; but a 
female taken in June at Dehra agrees more nearly with Mr. Hodg- 
son’s description, which was likewise taken from a female. Carpus 
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2| in. ; tibia li in. ; tail 2 in. ; body, from nose to insertion of 
tail, 4 in. ; total length 6 in. ; ear 1^ in.; expanse of wings \?i 
inches. The colour as in the male. 

Mr. Hodgson gives for a female : — Snout to rump 3| in. ; tail 

in.; total 5|- in.; expanse 17 in.; ears from anteal base 
in.; forearm 2§ in.’’ If we suppose that these measure- 
ments, as doubtless they were, were taken from a dried skin, we 
shall find but little difference between them and those I have given 
above. 

The dimensions of another male, taken in a cave at Mussooree in 
August, were : — carpus 2| in. ; tibia 1-^ in.; nose to tail 4| in.; 
tail lyf in. : length in. ; expanse 17§ in. ; ear 1| in. 

A female taken with it measured : — carpus 3 in. ; tibia 1|- in. ; 
nose to tail 4|^ in.; tail 1-j-f in. ; length 6-^ in. ; ear 1| in. ; 
longest finger 44 in. ; expanse 184 in. ; foot in the iuterfemoral to 
the ankle, in the wing to base of toes ; 2 pectoral mammae, 2 pubic 
false teats ; ear pointed, transversely ribbed with wrinkles ; ante- 
helix rounded. The colours in all w^ere the same. 

As regards the measurements of all Bats, it must be evident that 
much will depend upon age, and that this is not sufficiently attended 
to — besides, that there wdll almost always be a considerable diflference 
between a recent specimen and a dried skin. As to the facial mem- 
branes, if the animal is preserved bodily in spirits of wine, which is 
the method I pursue, they will remain expanded as in life ; .but in a 
dried skin they will shrink, shrivel, and curl up to a degree that 
would render it next to impossible to determine what they may have 
been like. 

4. Rhinoloi^hus afmnis. 

Rhinolophus affinis^ Horsfield, Zool. Res. in Java, pi. 8. f. A, B ; 
Tei^m. Monogr, ii. p. 35. 

This Bat is by no means an uncommon species at Mussooree, 
in the north-west, at an elevation of about 5000 to 6000 feet. A 
fine male captured at about 6000 feet had the carpus 2^ig- in. ; 
tibia 1-^ in. ; ear ^ in. ; from nose to insertion of tail 3| in. ; 
tail from vent Ij^^^in.; total length 4^-^ in.; expanse of wings 
11 in.; longest finger 3 in.; iuterfemoral membrane somewhat 
straight, as if truncated, owing to the shortness of the tail. 

Colour above dark brown with a tinge of chestnut ; underside 
dusky brown with the same chestnut tinge, but somewhat fainter ; 
fur long and dense, very soft, and on the underparts sparingly 
tipped with hoary ; antihelix prominent, and divided from the outer 
lobe of the ear by a deep notch ; somewhat ovato-quadrate in shape ; 
ears subfalcate near the tips — which is indeed apparently more or less 
characteristic of the genus : facial crests as usual, the lanceolate 
summit somewhat broader and less acute than in other species ; 
mouth large, face conspicuously broad and bluff, subquadrate and 
heavy -looking ; aspect fierce ; membranes dusky black. 

Like the preceding, this species too is early on the wing, and 
may be seen in the evening twilight coursing slowly round the trees in 
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search of insects, crunching the hard-winged beetles as it flies, with 
a sharp crackling sound. It often flies so low as to be easily caught 
in a common butterfly-net. It does not appear to be so abundant 
as some other kinds, and does not ascend so high as Mussooree, but 
in the summer rainy season is found at from 5000 to 6000 feet 
elevation. 

5. Rhinolophus rouxii, Teinm. 

Rhinolophus rouxii, Temminck, Monogr. ii. p. 306. 

This species was taken by me at Mussooree and in the Dehra 
Doon. 

At Mussooree, even at an elevation of 7000 feet, it makes its 
appearance so early as IMarch, remaining inactive during the winter, 
but in tbe summer months coming forth from its retreat during the 
very earliest hours of twilight, when it may be easily captured in a 
butterfly-net while skimming over the surface of a pond or tank, or 
wheeling rapidly, with somewhat devious flight, around the mountain- 
oaks {Quercus incana) in search of prey. 

The colour of recent specimens is a rather light brown, in some 
rather darker on the lower part of the back, beneath somewhat 
paler; fur soft, dense, and moderately long; membranes dusky 
black; expanse of wings 12^ in.; carpus 2g in.; tibia in.; 
ear in. ; from nose to insertion of tail 3 in. ; tail in. ; total 

length of female in. The iuterfemoral membrane, as will be 
seen by the shortness of the tail, is short, narrow, and straightened, 
tending towards emargination about the end of the tail ; hairy to 
some little distance below the vent ; the foot is in the wing to about 

in. above the ankle, and in the iuterfemoral to the aukle. 

Another female had the carpus 2 in. ; tibia in. ; ear ^ in. ; 

nose to tail 2-ff in. ; tail in. ; total length 3f^ in. The 
length of the foot and claws from the heel is | inch ; a tinge of 
maroon in the fur of the back. The females” have 2 pectoral 
mammse and 2 false pubic teats. Tbe measurements of another 
specimen, taken in September at about 5400 feet, where it flew into 
the lights, were : — expanse of wings 13 in. ; carpus 2^ in. ; tibia 

in. ; ear -|4 in. ; nose to tail 3^ in. ; tail in. ; total 4 in, ; 
long finger 3g in. ; heel bone in. 

A specimen of this species sent to Calcutta for inspection was 
returned labelled “ Rhinolophus tragutus,” which, if Messrs. Hodg- 
son and Blyth’s measurements are to be depended upon, it cannot 
be. Neither of them notices the narrowness and semiemargiuation 
of the iuterfemoral membrane, which constitutes so strongly marked 
a feature in the species ; and, indeed, Mr. Hodgson at once does away 
with such character by declaring the tail to be 1§ in., or 1 inch in 
excess of mine ! 

Mr. Hodgson gives to his Nipal “ tragatus^' “ length 2f in., 
and tail Jg in.; expanse 15^ in.;” which would give the total 
length as 4j in. Blyth gives the carpus as “ 2^ in., and tibia 
1-J,. in. ;” besides that, he says of the posteal nose-crest, “ incou- 
spicuous, being nearly concealed by the fur of the forehead.” 
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The facial crest in Rhinolophus rouxii is much as usual in this 
genus, having the ordinary horseshoe-shaped membrane well defined 
upon the upper surface of the muzzle, in the area of which are the 
nostrils opening upwards ; immediately behind the nostrils rises a 
central crest like a Roman nose, or, as Mr. Hodgson calls it, when 
describing Rhinolophus tragatus^ “like a raised door-knocker!’^ 
The lower or anterior side of this is flat ; behind this the crest 
extends backwards and upwards to the forehead, having two trans- 
verse folds or leaflets surmounted by a well-defined and prominent 
arrow-shaped membrane reaching beyond the base of the ears and 
in the middle of the forehead. There are three perpendicniar or 
vertical grooves on the front of the lower lip or chin ; but these, as 
well as the “ door-knocker”-like process, appear to be characteristic 
of all the species. It is, however, almost impossible to convey an 
intelligible idea of these membranes to one who is not well acquainted 
with such animals. 

6. Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum. 

Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum^ Schreber, i. 62. 

This Bat is not uncommon in the Debra Boon and as high as 
6500 feet at Mussooree. 

This species bears a very strong resemblance to the foregoing, 
but it is at the same time possessed of characters which fully entitle 
it to rank as a distinct species. 

The colour of hill specimens is a light brown, rather darker on 
the lower part of the back ; beneath the same shade, with the 
central line of the belly and throat a slight degree paler than on 
each side of it ; membranes dusky black ; fur long, dense, and 
soft. In the female the carpus is 2| in. ; tibia 1 in. ; ear in. ; 
nose to tail 3g in. ; tail 1^ in. ; total 4^ in. ; expanse of wings 
14 ill.; long finger 3|- in.; interfemoral membrane neither trun- 
cated nor emarginate, but rounded out in consequence of the greater 
length of the tail ; heel-spur f in. ; feet sparingly clothed with fine 
hairs ; 2 pectoral mammse, and 2 false pubic teats. 

A male had carpus 2| in. ; tibia ^ in. ; ear in. ; nose to tail 
3^ in. ; tail l^in., tip exserted ; colour brown. Another male, 
taken in October, had the carpus 2^ in. ; tibia in. ; ear ^ in. ; 
nose to tail 3| in. ; tail 1^ in.; total 5 in.: expanse 14 in.; 
long finger 3| in. ; of a beautifully soft pale mouse-brown above, 
somewhat paler beneath. 

This species is readily distinguishable from the preceding by its 
somewhat superior size, and by the shape of the interfemoral mem- 
brane and longer tail. 

7. Rhinolophus minor. 

Rhinolophus minor^ Horsfield, Zool. Res. in Java, pi. 8. f. C, D. 

llab. Mussooree, in clefts of rocks and in caves, at from 4000 to 
6500 feet of elevation. 

In this animal, which I obtained some years ago at Mussooree, 
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where it is very common, the colour is brown, with a slight tinge of 
fulvous in some specimens, somewhat paler beneath; membranes 
dusky black. Male, carpus in. ; tibia -ff in. ; ear -ff in. ; 
nose to tail, in some 3 in., in others 3| in. ; tail from in. to 
1 in. ; total from 3|^ in. to 4;^ in. in others. 

Foot in both membranes to the ankles ; in some the extreme tip 
of the tail is exserted, in others only to the edge of the membrane ; 
interfemoral membrane straight and narrow ; longest finger 2| inches. 
The female has 2 pectoral and 2 false pubic mammae. One female 
had the carpus 2 inches. These are the measurements of seven speci* 
mens, males and females. Ears acuminated, erect, semifalcate, 
with outer lobe rounded, and divided from the interhelix as usual 
by a notch. 

This Bat is on the wing from early in the spring to the end of 
autumn. I discovered it, when taking an evening walk, coming ont 
by dozens from a narrow crack in a rock by the roadside on the hill 
called at Mussooree the Camel’s Back,” and while it was yet 
quite light in the early evening. At a lower elevation I afterwards 
observed that when the damp mists during the rainy season were 
very thick, or the evening was dull and lowering, these Bats kept 
within their cave and did not come forth at all, being thus some- 
times imprisoned for two or three nights together. 

The facial crest is as usnal in the genus ; but the posterior vertical 
leaflet is exceedingly small as compared with that of the foregoing 
species, being a mere narrow perpendicular stile crossed by a 
narrow transverse bar sloping downwards. 

8. Rhinolophtjs macrotis. 

Rhinolophus macrotisy Hodgson, J. A. S. B. xiii. 485 ; Blyth, 
Cat. Mus. A. S. B. 

Hah. Nipal and Mussooree. 

This is a small species, with, as the name indicates, rather 
unusually large ears for the size of the animal. The facial crest 
much as usual ; but the central raised process is very much broader 
in proportion than usual, and the posterior perpendicular membrane 
is broad and somewhat elliptical in form. 

Carpus 1|-J^ in ; tibia ^ in, ; ear 1 in. ; nose to tall in. ; tail 
H in. ; total length 3^ in. ; expanse 9 in. ; longest finger 2| in. ; 
tip of tail exserted. Colour brown, somewhat paler beneath ; mem- 
branes and ears dusky black ; interfemoral membrane straight and 
narrow ; feet in both membranes to the ankle. 

Another, which flew to the light in a room about 8 o’clock in 
September, at 5530 feet, had the carpus in. ; tibia in. ; 

ear 1 in. ; nose to tail 2^ in. ; tail 3 in. ; point of tail not 
exserted (or perhaps broken off) ; interfemoral straight ; feet in 
both membranes to the ankle. 

They come out of caves in the earlier twilight hours, and may be 
seen flitting rapidly at some height in the air, chasing the small flies 
and beetles which abound during the rainy season. The above 
measurements are taken from recent specimens ; and although they 
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do not quite tally with those given by Messrs. Hodgson and Blyth, 
the species is undoubtedly correctly identified. 


9. RhINOLOPHUS PETERS!. 

Rhinolophus petersiy Dobson, Jouru. As. Soc. Bengal, 1871. 

This is a still smaller species than the last, and is found at 
Mussooree at an elevation of about 5503 feet, and also in the 
Dehra Doon. 

Colour brown ; membranes dusky black ; carpus of male in. ; 
tibia in. ; ear in. ; nose to tail 2^ in. ; tail in. ; total 

length 3 in. ; foot in both membranes to the ankle ; extreme tip of 
tail exserted ; iuterfemoral short and straight. 

Another male differed much in having the colours light greyish 
mouse-colour, rather lighter beneath. Carpus 1^ in. ; tibia ^ in. ; 
ear ^ iu. ; nose to tail 2^^ in. ; tail iu. ; total in. ; long 
finger rather more than 2 in.; tip of tail exserted; iuterfemoral 
narrow and straight ; vertical posterior nosedeaf narrow. 

It cannot be called a common species in the hills, and is found 
only in the warm summer months. It flies high and rapidly like 
the last, often coursing backwards and forwards over the same space 
for many minutes. One, however, proved an exception to this rule, 
being taken on the evening of the 23rd of August iu mistake for a 
large Hawkmoth while skimming over a bed of flowers. 

A male that was captured in a net while issuing from a cave on 
the 23rd August differed somewhat from the above, especially in 
expanse of w ings, which was only 7^ in. ; carpus 1 in. ; tibia ^ in. ; 
ear in. ; nose to tail 2^^ in. ; tail -ff in. ; total 2^ in. Colour 
pale mouse-grey about the nape and upper part of the shoulders ; 
hair brown on the back, beueath slightly hoary ; feet in the membranes 
to the ankles ; tip of the tail exserted. On the whole I am not 
satisfied that this last-mentioned individual is of the same species. 


10. Phyllorhina armiger. 

Rhinolophus armigeVy Hodgson, J. A. S. iv. 699. 

Hipposideros armigeVy Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mus. A. S. B. 

Hab, The lower Himalayas from Simla to Darjiling. 

This is a large species, and by no means uncommon at Mus- 
sooree. The colour above is sooty brown, beneath smoke grey, 
lightest at the vent ; membranes sooty black ; fnr soft, dense, and 
short; expanse of wings 21| in.; humerus 2 in. ; carpus 3§ in. ; 
tibia 1§ in. ; from nose to tail 5| in. ; tail 2| in. ; total 7^ in.; 
ear 1§ in., its inner edge with a thick baud of hair; head large, 
bluff, aud full about the face ; ears pointed and transversely wrinkled, 
having at the outer margin two strong longitudinal ribs ; foot large, 
in the wing and interfemoral membrane to the ankle. 

The specific name was derived from a fancied resemblance between 
the facial crest and an escutcheon or coat-of-arms. 

One specimen was captured at an elevation of 5500 feet, having 
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been attracted one evening in April to the lights in a room ; and a 
pair were also taken in a loft at 6000 feet in September. From this 
loft, the trap-door being left open, they used to issue every evening 
about dusk, flying with a slow deliberate flight around the house, 
and never departing to any great distance. They hawked about 
only for a short time at intervals, retiring every now and then 
to the loft. 

When captured alive, the large ears are kept in a constant state of 
rapid tremOlous motion, and the animal emits a low purring sound, 
which becomes a sharp squeak when alarmed or irritated. The feet are 
large, and furnished with long powerful claws of a pale hue. When 
suspended at rest, the tail and interfemoral membrane are turned up, 
not in front, like the Rhinolophiy but behind over the lower part of 
the back ; neither does it appear to envelope itself in its wings so 
completely as does Rh. luctus. 

I have observed in this, and in all the above-noticed Rhinolophi, 
that when disturbed the whole of the facial crests are kept in a state 
of constant agitation ; and as the animal hangs suspended by the 
feet the head and muzzle are stretched forth and turned about in 
every direction, as if for the purpose of sniffing out the presence of 
danger, and ascertaining the cause of the disturbance. 

Coming out of its retreat before dark, and often, indeed, about or 
just before sunset during the cloudy and thick misty weather of the 
rainy season, it may frequently be seen leisurely wheeling with noise- 
less, cautious, and slow steady flight around some wide-spreading 
oak, attracted to the spot by the loud discordant note of a large 
Cicada, or tree-cricket, which is abundant at that season in forest- 
tracts above 5000 feet, and only pours forth its clamorous evening- 
song just as the sun begins to dip below the horizon, continuing 
its deafening and unmusical scream for about a quarter of an hour 
after sunset, when it suddenly ceases altogether. 

It is during this dreadfully harsh concert, when almost every tree 
sends forth its stunning notes, that this Bat emerges from its hiding- 
place, wheeling round and round the trees, scanning each branch as 
he slowly passes by, now rising to a higher circle, and then per- 
chance descending to the lower branches, until at length, detecting 
the unfortunate minstrel all unconscious of its danger and drowned 
in its own melody, it darts suddenly into the tree, and snatching the 
still screaming insect from its perch, bears it away, still harping upon 
one string, and jerking out an occasional wailing note as the relent- 
less Bat deliberately devours it on the wing. Should the swoop into 
the tree be fruitless, the Cicada instantly darts forth to seek the 
shelter of another tree, the Bat following its victim with a slow and 
steady flight, which seems to say “I’ll have yon yet,” and then 
wheeling about the" tree as before, but at an increased distance, 
patiently awaits the renewal of the song, which he no sooner hears 
than he summarily puts a stop to the ear-splitting clamorous note 
by effecting a seizure and bearing off his prey in triumph. 

Like Rh. affinis, this species may also frequently be heard during its 
flight cracking and crunching the hard wings of Beetles, which in the 
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evening hours are usually abundant among the trees. The teeth are 
strong, and the tout^ ensemble of its aspect is not unlike that of a 
Bulldog. 

A female taken from a cave in August measured : — carpus 3f in. ; 
tibia in. ; ear 1-^ in. ; nose to tail 5^ in. ; tail 2^ in. ; ex- 

panse 20 in. Foot in both the membranes to the ankle ; tip of tail 
exserted ; membranes intensely black ; longest finger 5 in. ; fur a 
soft brown, with ashy tips. 

Mr. Blyth tells us that this species is very closely allied to, if not 
identical with, Hipposideros nobilis of Horsfield. I doubt its identity 
with the Javan species. The colours he gives as uniform light 
brown, with dark maroon tips to the fur of the upper parts. Length 
of forearm (of a large specimen) 3f in., and of tibia in/’ This, 
however, is not a large specimen, but one of ordinary size. 

11. PhYLLORHINA BICOLOR. 

RL bicolor, Temm. Monogr. ii. p. 18, t. 32, f. 9, 10. 

In a recent specimen the colour was uniform mouse-brown on the 
back, pale ashy beneath; membranes dusky ; carpus If in. ; tibia 
If in. ; ear 1 in. ; transverse breadth f in. ; nose to tail 2f in. ; 
tail l|in. ; total length 3f in. ; antehelix small. The facial crest 
consists of the horseshoe-shaped membrane on the muzzle, in the 
area of which are the nostrils in the form of a short longitudinal slit, 
and divided from each other by a slightly raised ridge. Behind the 
horse-shoe rises a thick transverse membrane, divided into three 
lobes or knobs ; and again immediately behind this is another raised 
trail verse canopy-like membrane, the anterior edge of which bends 
slightly forward. This is divided into four small chambers by three 
narrow septa. The whole is quadrate, and occupies the entire space 
between the eyes and the eud of the muzzle. 

My specimens were captured at an elevation of 5500 feet ; but the 
species, although occurring both on the hills and in the Dehra Boon, 
does not appear to be at all common. The ears are closely and finely 
ribbed transversely with a fringe of fine cilia along the inner border 
of the anterior margin ; semiemarginate near the summit on the 
external border, from which to the base it is strongly curved out- 
wards. Feet free to the ankles ; tip of tail in the membrane, and 
not exserted. 

Mr. Blyth has mentioned having received from the Dehra Boon a 
small species, which he doubtfully refers to Hipposideros speorisy 
although at the same time be admits the possibility of its proving dis- 
tinct. The dimensions given by him, however, of H. speoris far exceed 
those of either of my smaller species, and prove it to be distinct from 
both — besides that in mine there are no lateral fringes below the eye 
on the muzzle, which at once decides the question." Mr. Blyth says of 
H. speoris : — Colour nearly as in //. armiger ; length of carpus 
2 in. ; tibia 1 in.” Mr. Walter Elliot, of Madras, says : — Carpus 
2in. ; tibia ^ in.; ear in.; expanse 12| to 13 in.; nose to 
tail 2^^ in. or female 2j\ in. ; tail 1 in. ; total length 3|\j in.” 

In this, then, the carpus is nearly half an inch longer ; and it has 
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three lateral fringes in front of the eye, which are wanting in my 
specimens. 

12. Phyllorhina micropus, Hutton, n.sp. 

If the last-mentioned species is distinguished from U, speoris on 
account of the difference in size and absence of lip-fringes, still more 
must the present form be distinct. It occurs in the summer months 
both in the lower hills and Dehra Boon. One was taken on a warm 
evening in September, having flown in to the lights in a room ; and 
another was taken at the foot of the hills in the same way in October. 
It is by no means common. 

A female has the carpus If in. ; tibia in. ; ear ff in.; nose 
to tail 2^ in.; tail 1^ in. ; total in. ; expanse in. Colour 
above soft hair-brown, beneath dull ashy ; membranes and ears dusky 
black ; feet small, free to the ankles ; ears closely ribbed transversely, 
and with a fringe of fine hair inside the small obtuse autihelix ; ears 
and feet conspicuously smaller than in the last. Facial crest smaller 
than in Ithinolophus macrotis ; and the transverse rib behind the 
nostrils is not three-lobed, but has one thick knob in its centre pro- 
jecting forwards. The extreme tip of the tail is exserted beyond the 
membrane; no lateral fringes on the upper lip. 

Type in coll. India Museum, Loudon. 

Genus Barbastellus. 

Characters. — Ears large, broad, subquadrate, slightly emarginate 
near the tip, which is rounded ; outer edge of the ear rounded, and 
coming well round to the front of the tragus ; tragus subtriaugular, 
the base broad and narrowing upwards to end in a rounded top ; ears 
approximate over the forehead, touching at the base, but uot joined ; 
muzzle short, flat, and truncated, the end divided from the cheeks by 
a deep groove, ascending in front from the edge of the upper lip, and 
proceeding back on each side in a lunate form to the junction of the 
ears in front, forming a pit on the upper surface of the muzzle ; 
nostrils placed laterally at the top of the muzzle, not above ; tail 
long : forehead rising immediately behind the ears, and well co- 
vered with fur ; muzzle seminude and gibbous ; eyes placed at the 
base of the ear, in front of the tragus, and almost within the ear. 

13. Barbastellus communis. 

Vespertilio barbastellus, Schreber; Gmel. 

Barbastellus communis. Gray, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ; Blyth, 
Cat. Mam. Mus. A. S. B. 

Hab. Europe and Subhimalayan regions at Mussooree. 

I have taken this species as high as 6500 feet ; but it appears to 
be far more numerous at the lower elevation of 5500 feet. Mr. 
Hodgson does not appear to have met with it in Nipal. 

It is perfectly surprising to see into what very narrow holes and 
mere crevices these animals can squeeze themselves, and where, but 
for the litter below, they might remain undetected for ever. 
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The colour is a deep blackish brown, tipped with hoary ; carpus 
1|^ in. ; tibia in. ; from nose to tail 2f in. ; tail from vent 1 J in, ; 
total length 4| in. ; ear | in. ; heel-bone | in. ; expanse of wings, 
1 1 in. Tragus slightly bending outwards, half the length of the 
ear, subtriangular, base broad, narrowing upwards to the summit, 
which is rounded. 

Fleming places this Bat in the genus Plecotusy on account of the 
approximation of the ears, which, he says, are ‘‘ united at their inner 
edges above the eyes.’’ The junction is merely at the base, on aline 
with the eyes, and is not an actual union, but simply a contact of the 
inner basal edges. In his measurement the expanse agrees with 
mine, but the length is half an inch less ; this doubtless proceeds from 
his having had dried skins only. 

This is a common species during the whole of the summer months ; 
but as it is never seen in the winter, I conclude that it hibernates in 
its retreat. It comes forth rather late in the evening, and after the 
twilight has deepened into the first shades of night. They appear 
to be very inconstant visitors, as for two years they occupied a hole 
in the roof of an upper story, but made such a litter on the floor 
that it was determined to dislodge them. The first year they re- 
mained unmolested, but in the second year several of them were 
caught and preserved ; in the third year not one was visible, nor 
did they return again. They were in dozens for those two years. 

Mr. Blyth, in his ‘ Catalogue of Mammalia in the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ falls into a curious error in regard to Nyc- 
tophilus geoffroyiy which he says he received from Captain F. Hutton, 
from Masuri, while yet he states the genus to be Australian. But I 
have no specimen by me, nor do I know that I ever saw one. In 
1844, the year in which he says he received it, I was certainly the 
only Captain Hutton at Musooree, and my initial is not F., but T. 
Another very frequent error of the same writer consists in his placing 
the Tyne range of hills to the north of Simla, instead of immediately 
at the back of Musooree, from which it is separated only by a broad, 
deep, trough-like valley. 

If the species were really received from me, it must have been 
procured north of the Tyne range, and sent down to Calcutta mixed 
up with specimens of Barhastellus communis. 

Genus Plecotus (Geoffr.). 

Generic characters, — Ears very large, erect, and oblong ovate, 
united at the base over the forehead ; incisors molars |^. 

14 . Plecotus auritus. (The Long-eared Bat.) 

Vespertilio minory Brisson, Quad. 226. 

Vesp. aurituSy Linn. Syst. Nat. ; Geoff. An. Mus. ; Knhl, Deutsch. 
Flederm. ; Desmar, Mam. ; Jenyns, Brit. Vert. 

Plecotus aurituSy Geoff.; Gray, Zool. Journ. ; Flem. Brit. An, 

V Oreillardy Daub. Mem. Acad. ; Buffon. 

Long-eared Baty Penn. Brit. Quad. 
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Length from the nose to insertion of tail 2| in. ; tail in. ; 
total length 4§in.; ear Hiu. ; tragus fin. ; carpus 1-| in.; tibia fin. 
The tip of the tail obtuse, and exserted beyond the edge of the 
membrane about g in. Fur brownish-grey above, rather paler be- 
neath. Female. 

My specimen is a female, and was received from the central region 
of the hills through the kindness of Mr. F. AV^ilson, and, with the 
exception of some of the dimensions, as given by Bell in his ‘ British 
Quadrupeds,^ is, I think, undistinguishable from the English species. 

Bell’s description, indeed, is precisely that which I should have 
given of the Himalayan specimen ; for the trifling differences in the 
dimensions may be due to age, or sex, or even to the condition of the 
specimens when measured. Mine was preserved in spirits of wine, 
while probably Bell described from a dried skin, which would be 
quite sufficient to account for most of the differences. One thing he 
has omitted to mention, although he indicates it in the figure of the 
head at page 57 — namely, that proceeding from the nostrils, and 
running back to the base of the muzzle, is a narrow open groove. 

This little Bat, so remarkable for the great length of the ears in pro- 
portion to the size of the body and head, is found during the summer 
months far in the interior of the mountains in the northern portion 
of the central region. It does not occur at Mussooree, nor in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Bell says of P. auritus : — The inner margin of the ear is bent 
back from the middle cartilage, forming a broad longitudinal fold, 
which is ciliated at its edge, as well as along the carina formed by its 
duplicature” 

In the 16th volume of the ^Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ’ Mr. Hodgson has described a species under the name of P. 
homochrouSy from the central region, but which Mr. Blyth has placed 
as a synonym of P. aiirituSy which I also should have been inclined 
to do, had not Mr. Hodgson distinctly stated that the ears w'ere 
disunited” at the base, in which case it can be neither P. aitritus 
nor a true member of the genus. It is stated likewise that the ears 
are nude, as in mine, which possibly might have had some weight 
in identifying it with my species, but for the disunion of the ears. 
The same naturalist notices a species as P. dargilingensisy which 
Blyth, rightly or wrongly I know not, also doubles up with P. au- 
ritus. Hodgson assigns a different dentition from the P. aurituSy 
making the molars instead of as Bell gives them ; from 
which facts it is clear that Hodgson’s Bat must belong to a different 
genus. P. auritus is found also in the Simla hills. 

We now come to the genus Scotophilus, which, as at present de- 
fined by Mr. Gray, is altogether unsatisfactory. That gentleman 
says : — I am inclined to confine the genus Scotophiliis to those 
species which have the wings attached to the ankles as far as the base 
of the toes, — as Scot, temminckii and Scot, fulvus of Asia, which have 

* This description applies equally well to iny specimen also, in which the 
back of the ear is perfectly nude. 
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the interfemoral membrane smooth ; as in Scot, serotinus, Scot, dis- 
color, Scot, leisleri, and Scot, murinus of Europe, and Scot, lobatus 
of India, which have cross lines of hair on the underside of the inter- 
femoral membrane/’ He thus merges Nycticejus in what he would 
make out to be Scotophilus, saying that the former is but an old, and 
the latter a young specimen of the same genus. In this case, how- 
ever, on the principle of seniores priores,^^ the adult ought to staud 
as the type of the genus, and not the immature one ; and hence I have 
adopted Nycticejus, of Rafinesque, in preference to Scotophilus, of 
Leach, the more especially as Mr. Gray’s own definition of the latter 
excludes the species he cites as belonging to it ; for when he says 

I arn inclined to confine this genus to the species which have the 
wings attached to the ankle as far as ^^^base of the toes,” and then 
cites Scot, leisleri as an example, we perceive at once the worthless- 
ness of the genus, and of the definition also, inasmuch as the latter 
species has the feet and ankles entirely free, both the membranes 
being attached to the tibia above the ankle^\ 

Genus Nycticejus. 

Characters. — Face bluff and swollen on the sides ; muzzle nearly 
nude in front ; wings and ears thick, rather coriaceous ; muzzle short ; 
ears wide apart, at the sides of the head ; inner margin of ear an- 
gular, the outer margin continued round almost to the gape or angle 
of the mouth ; tragus falcate, tapering up to a point, half the length 
of the ear ; head above broad and flattened ; nostrils prominent at 
the end of the muzzle ; feet in the wing to the base of the toe, in 
the interfemoral membrane to the ankle; eyes small and low down. 

15. Nycticejus luteus. 

Nyct. jiaveolus, Blyth ; Horsf. Cat. Mamm. Ind. Mus. 

Scot, temminckii. Gray. 

Nyct. luteus, Blyth, Cat. Mam. Mus. A. S. B. 

Hab. Bengal, Sylhet, Assam, Burmah, Dehra Doon. 

This species,, as far as I have been able to ascertain, never 
ascends the hills of the north-west, although it is abundant at ele- 
vations of 2000 to 3000 feet, as at Rajpore, at the foot of the Mus- 
sooree range. 

The colour of the animal when alive is a greenish olive-brown on 
the back ; underparts silky yellow, often shining or glossy; mem- 
branes dusky black; carpus 2^^ in.; expanse 16| in.; greatest 
breadth of wing 3 in. ; from nose to tail 4^ in. ; tail from vent 
2\ in. ; total 6| in. Interfemoral membrane paler beneath than 
above ; feet half free, being in the wing to the base of the outer toe, 
and in the interfemoral membrane to the ankle ; membranes nude ; 
ears |-in. apart, thus showing the great breadth of the head ; length 
of head about 1 inch ; face bluff ; head thick-looking, flat-crowned, 
and large ; muzzle nude ; lips and cheeks tumid ; the external mar- 

* HemarJc by Prof. Peters . — Captain Hutton has determined erroneously 
Mmiojyterus hleijotis as Scot, leisleri. 
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gill of the ear extending forwards to the gape ; tragus obtusely 
pointed, falcate, and turning inwards ; extreme tip of the tail exserted 
for one joint beyond the membrane ; heel-bone reaching to about | 
of the distance between the heel and the tail. In the male the colours 
are brighter than in the female. 

In the daytime this Bat is found sometimes singly, sometimes in 
pairs, and again in small parties of five or six, hanging from the roofs 
of outhouses, sheds, verandahs, and large open halls and temples, 
coming out about dusk. Tongue closely studded with papillae ; fur 
short and close. 

16. Vesperugo leisleri. 

Vesp. leisleriy Kuhl ; Bell, Brit. Quadr. pp. 18, 20. 

This bat is far from common at Mussooree, and appears to be 
confined to an elevation ranging from 4500 to 5500 feet, on the 
northern side of the Tyne range, immediately beyond Mussooree. 

The outer margin of the ear is continued round, as in the former, 
down to the gape ; and the head has the same bluff and tumid appear- 
ance ; the ears also are wide apart and angular on the inner margin, 
and the top of the head is flattened ; the tragus is rather short, and 
somewhat kidney-shaped, rounded at the summit and turning in- 
wards ; colour of the fur dark brown, with a chestnut tinge, beneath 
paler and somewhat greyish ; the aspect is exceedingly surly in ex- 
pression ; feet in the wing to the base of the outer toes, in the inter- 
femoral to the ankle; the muzzle is bare ; the lips are tumid and wart^^ ; 
muzzle short, broad, thick ; ears ovato-triangular. 

The ^Naturalist^s Library’ errs in saying that the tragus is elon- 
gated. The length of the head and body is given as 2 inches 9 lines. 
Bell gives 2 inches 1 1 lines. Again, in the former the tail is 2 inches, 
and expanse from 1 2 to 14 inches ; while Bell gives tail 1 inch 
8 lines ; expanse 13 inches 8 lines, to 14 inches and upwards.” An 
Himalayan specimen, a male, has the carpus 1^^ in. ; tibia ^ in. ; 
ear | in. ; nose to tail 3^ in. ; tail 2g in. ; total length 5:j in. ; tragus 
short, kidney-form, and rounded at top. 

17. Vesperugo imbricatus. 

Vesp^ imbricatusy Ilorsf. : Temm. Monogr. ii. p. 216. 

Hab. Mussooree. 

This is a smaller species, and was taken at an elevation of about 
6000 feet, generally from holes under the thatch of houses. The 
specific name is derived from a narrow gorget or collar, extend- 
ing over the breast or lower part of the neck, from shoulder to 
shoulder. 

One male had the carpus 1| in. ; tibia ^in. ; ear ^ in. ; nose to 
tail 2-j^ in. ; tail 1^ in. ; the generic characters like the two pre- 
ceding. 

Another male had the carpus 1| in. ; tibia \ in. ; ear in. ; nose 
to tail 2^ in. ; tail ; total length S^in. The measurements 

are thus the same in both. 
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Muzzle pale brown, flat above, rather hollow ; from the forehead 
back to the rump dark brown ; tragus nearly half the length of the 
ear, rather pointed and narrow, subfalcate, and turning inwards ; 
longest finger about 2$ inches. 

18. Vesperugo micro pus, Hutton, u. sp. 

This is the smallest of the genus I have yet found at Mussooree. 
It is rather a common species, both at Mussooree and in the Dehra 
Boon. It lives in communities, in holes in walls, and caves, and under 
the eaves of houses. 

A male from Dehra measured as follows : — Carpus in. ; tibia 

^ in. ; ear ^ in.; from nose to tail rather less than 2 in. ; tail 1^ in. ; 
total rather less than 3-j^ in. Above brown ; beneath greyish- 
brown ; foot in the wing to the toes, in the iuterfemoral to the ankle. 
Expanse 8 inches. 

A younger male from Dehra measured : — carpus 1 in. ; tibia 
j^^in.; ear in.; nose to tail 1^ in. ; tail 1-j^in. ; total length 
2|f in. 

The measurements of three females were the same, except that 
there was a slight difference in the length of the body, some being 
If in., others nearly 2 in. long. 

cj . Carpus 1-^^ in. ; tibia -^in. ; ear in. ; nose to tail If in. ; 
tail l^in. ; total 3| in. 

cJ . Carpus IfV 5 l^ibia in. ; ear in. ; nose to tail If in. ; 
tail 1§ in. ; total 2ff in. 

(S . Carpus l^in. ; tibia y^^ in. ; ear y^^ in. ; nose to tail nearly 
2 in. ; tail ly^^in. ; total .Sy^^in., nearly. 

In all the muzzle is flat above ; tragus scarcely half the length of 
the ear ; feet very small, hence the specific name ; thumb-claw short 
and feeble ; outer margin of the car coming round to the gape ; 
brown above, greyish-brown beneath ; the longest finger about 
2f inches. 

When touched, or suddenly disturbed during the day, it opens wide 
the mouth, without uttering any sound or making the least attempt 
to bite, and will thus keep it open for several minutes, as if over- 
powered by sleep, or too lazy to reshut it. It makes no attempt to 
escape. 

From Delhi, where it is said to be very numerous in the Kootub 
Minar, I have received two females, which for the present I must 
refer to this species, with which they agree tolerably well in all the 
measurements, except in having the length of the body much greater, 
viz. ; — carpus ly^y in. ; tibia ^ in. ; ear y^^in. ; nose to tail 2-^ in. ; 
tail ly^in. ; total length 3f in. ; tip of tail free. Another had the 
carpus ly^^ in. ; tibia y^^ in.; ear ^ in.; nose to tail 2y^^ in. ; tail 
ly^ in. ; total length 3f in. The colour is the same, and feet in 
the wing to the base of the outer toe, in the iuterfemoral to the 
ankle; outer margin of the ear extending round to the gape ; tragus 
short, narrow, subfalcate, and pointed ; feet small. 

[Type in India Museum, Loudon. — F. M.] 
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19. Miniopturus blepotis. 

Fesp, blepotisy Temm. Monogr. ii. p. 212, t. 53. f. 1, 2. 

This species occurs from 2000 feet to 7000 feet of elevation in the 
N.W. Himalaya. It is found more abundantly in the valleys north 
of the Tyne range, beyond Mussooree. 

The head is round on the top, and well clothed with fur ; muzzle 
short and clothed ; ears short, quadrato-triangular, and placed low 
on the sides of the head, on a level with the gape, the outer margin 
extending forward nearly to the gape ; tragus short, rounded above, 
scarcely ^ the length of the ear ; fur soft, close, dense, and with a 
velvety feel. 

Colour above snuff-brown, greyish-brown beneath; membranes 
dusky black, as are the ears ; carpus Ijin. ; tibia fin. ; nose to tail 
3in. ; tail 2^in. ; total length in. ; expanse 13 in. ; both mem- 
branes attached to the tibia, about a quarter of an inch above the 
ankle. A hairy band (whence the generic name) extends down the 
carpus beneath nearly to the wrist. 

Another one from Dehra, a male, had the carpus 2 in. ; tibia 
If in. ; ear | in. : nose to tail 2|f in. ; tail 2| in. ; total length 
5 in. Colour brown, with chestnut tinge. 

This species is found at Mussooree, in caves and caverns, and even 
crevices in rocks, and is occasionally attracted to the lamps in a room. 

I have never yet met with a specimen of this Bat that was not 
infested with ticks ! 

20. Vespertilio blythii. Tomes. 

Fesp. hlythiiy Tomes, P. Z. S. 1857, p. 53. 

Hab. North-western Himalaya. 

This fine species, although apparently somewhat rare at Mussooree, 
is not uncommon in the valleys north of the Tyne range, being there 
found numerously in caves. 

The carpus of a male was 2| in. ; tibia 1 in. ; ear f in. ; expanse 
of wings 14 in.; nose to tail 3^ in.; tail 2|in.; total length 5f in.; 
longest finger 4 in. 

A female had the carpus 2f in. ; ear f in. ; nose to tail 3 in. ; 
tail in. ; total length 5f in. ; longest finger 3| in. ; expanse 
15 in. 

Colour above pale brown, greyish brown beneath ; ears and tragus 
long, the latter falcate, bending outwards ; outer margin of the ear 
reaching forward to beneath the eye, and nearly halfway to the gape ; 
tragus nearly half the length of the ear, narrowing upwards to an 
obtuse point ; membranes dusky ; interfeinoral naked above and be- 
low ; feet half free, in the wing to the base of the outer toe, in the 
interfemoral to the ankle ; feet large and strong, with a few scattered 
hairs above ; toes freely and widely opening from each other, so as to 
give a large grasp ; claws compressed and sickle-shaped, rather feeble ; 
the tip of the tail exserted. 

When confined with other Bats this species attacks and kills all 
the weaker ones, devouring a portion of the flesh also. 
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I strongly suspect Mr. Hodgson’s Vespertilio muricolaio be none 
other than ‘this. Dr. Gray says of it “ Feet large, elongate, half 
free ; tragus elongated, lanceolate, subfalcate.” Mr. Hodgson did 
not describe it. 

21. Vespertilio adversus. 

Vesp. adversus, Horsfield, Zool. lies, in Java; Temm. Monogr. ii. 

p. 221. 

This is a small species. The fur is somewhat long, dense, silky to 
the feel, and slightly frizzled or wavy; colour deep black, with the 
tips hoary on the underparts, and in some lights with a faint tinge 
of chestnut on the back ; ears and membranes also black ; nose, feet, 
and claws the same, giving the animal a very sombre and lugubrious 
appearance. 

The foot is very small, and in the wing to the base of the outer 
toe, in the interfemoral to the ankle. 

Carpus ; tibia -j^in. ; ear -^in. ; nose to tail l|f in. ; tail 

1-|- in.; total length 3-j^ in.; expanse 9-}-g- in.; tragus in.; 
Taken on 14th September. Another had the carpus l-Jg^ in. ; tibia 
I in. ; ear ^ in. ; nose to tail 1^ ; tail Ig in. ; total length 3f\in. ; 
expause in. ; tragus iu., falcate. Taken the 30th September. 

A third, a male, had the carpus l-j^ in. ; tibia ^ iu. ; ear in. ; 
nose to tail 1|^ in. ; tail 1 5 total length 3 in. 

A fourth, a female, differed only in being from uose to tail lyf in. 

A fifth had the carpus l^in. ; nose to tail l|§in.; in other re- 
spects the same. These then, allowing for age and sex, are evidently 
all the same species ; and all were recent specimens. 

The ears are wide apart, placed low on the side of the head, the 
base being on a level with the gape, and the ear directed outwards. 
The shape would be a long oval, were it not for the deep emargina- 
tioii of the outer edge, from which point to the base the lower part 
of the lobe looks like a small second ear. The tragus is short, 
pointing inwards, with an obtuse rounded top. 

This is a common species at Mussooree and in the Dehra Boon. 
It is early on the wing, coming out of caves and hollow trees, flying 
high, and is very rapid in its movements. Like Vesperugo micropus, 
when touched it opens the mouth wide, without emitting a sound, or 
making the least attempt to escape or bite, and will thus keep on the 
gape for several minutes, as if too much overpowered by sleep to be 
at the trouble of shutting it again, allowing it gradually and slowly 
to close, as if of its own accord. 

Genus Kerivoula. 

Characters.— half free ; face hairy ; ears lateral, diverging 
outwards ; inner margin obtusely angular, outer margin rather sinu- 
ated ; form, a long oval ; tragus slightly falcate, narrow, bending 
outwards, half the length of the ear ; nostrils at the end of the 
muzzle, divided by a slight notch; feet large; tail long; head 
broad ; thumb long. 
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22. KeRIVOULA FORMOSA. 

Vesp. formosa, Hodgson, J. A. S. B. iv. p. 700. 

Kerivoida forynosa, Gray, Cat. Nip. Mam.; Cat. Mamm. Brit. 
Mas. 

Hab, Nipal, Dehra Doon, and Lower Mussooree. 

This handsome species, which was discovered by Mr. Hodgson in 
Nijial, occurs plentifully in the Dehra Doon, and at Mussooree, up 
to about 5500 feet. 

Carpus of a male 1-ff iu. ; tibia -ff in. ; ear ]^in. ; feet large, and 
in the wing to the base of the outer toe, in the interfemoral to the 
ankle ; tip of the tail free. 

A female had the carpus ly-|-in. ; tibia ]-|in. ; ear -f^in. ; nose to 
tail 2-ff in. ; tail 2 in. ; total in. ; tragus half the length of 
the ear ; ears diverging outwards, obtusely pointed, outer margin 
sinuate; nostrils at the end of the muzzle, slightly divergent; 
muzzle clothed, depressed. Taken in July. 

Mr. Hodgson gives : — Snout to rump in. ; tail 2 in. ; total 
4^iu. ; expanse 12-^ in.; teeth |-^=38.’^ 

The membranes, fingers, and ears are, in fresh or living specimens, 
bright ferruginous orange, except between the fingers, where the cen- 
tral line of the membranes is dusky black, contrasting strongly with 
the light orange ; a small irregular dusky spot on the wing near the 
shoulder; face ferruginous yellow ; body from the shoulders down- 
wards ashy or dusky grey, with a faint tinge of ferruginous ; head 
and breast paler ; the claws and ends of the toes black ; face rather 
obtusely sharp and projecting. 

When preserved in spirits of wine, the orange-colour which gives 
so much beauty to the animal very shortly fades away. 

Mr. Blyth notices another species from Central India, under the 
uame of K, pallida^ but by some curious error describes the tail as 
being ‘M5 inches,’’ or foot ! — the animal being about the size of 

the above. 

/ 

23. IIarpyiocephalus huttonii, Peters, n. sp. 

This species occurs at about 5500 feet elevation on the outer 
southern range, but does not appear to be very common in the hills, 
judging from the paucity of specimens procured ; aud the Dehra 
Doon is probably its true locality. 

Colour above light snuff-brown, somewhat paler beneath ; carpus 
1-j^in, ; tibia -j-l in. ; tail ly^^in.; nose to tail 2^ in. ; total length 
in. ; expanse of wing about 10 in. ; foot in the wing to the end 
of the second joint of the outer toe ; interfemoral attached to the 
ankle, hairy externally, but nude beneath, with numerous cross 
lines. 

The nostrils are subtubular aud divergent, divided by a slight 
notch ; aud the ears are at the side of the head, rather large, and 
rounded at the summit ; extreme tip of tail exserted beyond the 
membrane; tragus subfalciform, narrow towards the summit; feet 
somewhat hairy externally. 
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One of these flew into a room at Jeripanee, below Mussooree, at- 
tracted by the lights, on the 25th July, at about 9 o’clock. Instead 
of soaring round the room towards the ceiling, as Bats generally do, 
it kept low down, passing under the tables and chairs, rfs if afraid to 
emerge into the broad glare of the lamps. This likewise is the mode 
of flight when searching for insects in the open fields, where it 
skims closely and somewhat leisurely over the surface of the crops 
and grass. 

[Type in coll. India Museum, London. — F. M.] 

24. Murina grisea, Hutton, n.sp. 

This species was taken at Jeripanee at an elevation of 5500 feet; 
and as yet I have only seen this one specimen. 

Carpus ly^^in.; tibia in. ; ear^in.; nose to tail 2 in. ; tail 
1 in. ; total length 3 in. ; expanse of wings rather more than 9 in. ; 
foot in the wing to the base of the toe, in the interfemoral to the 
ankle ; tip of tail slightly exserted beyond the membrane ; nostrils 
subtubular and divergent, giving the nose a notched appearance ; tip 
of tail exserted ; feet externally hairy ; interfemoral hairy within aud 
without ; cars rather small, obtusely pointed, shaped as in Rhino- 
lophns ; colour above grey mouse-brown, beneath paler grey. 

[Type in coll. India Museum, London. — F. M.] 

Genus Megaderma. 

Generic characters. — Ears very large, and united by their inner 
margins over the forehead, as in Plecotus ; wings and interfemoral 
membranes large ; mouth suctorial ; on the extremity of the muzzle 
above is a thin saucer-shaped transverse membrane, in which are the 
nostrils; out of and behind this arises a broad membrane or leaflet; 
tragus narrow, falcate, bending outwards, less than a third of the ear ; 
tail none. 

25. Megaderma lyra. 

Meg. carnatica^ Elliot, Cat. Mamm. S. Ind. 

Meg. schistacea, Hodgs. {apud Blyth). 

Meg. lyra, Geoff. An. Mus. ; J. A. S. B. xi. & xii. 

Hah. India generally, nearly to the Siwaliks in the north-west. 

My specimens were procured at Delhi, in the Kootub, and mea- 
sured as follows; — Carpus 2^ in.; tibia ly^^ in. ; ear ly'’^ in. ; 
rounded above ; tragus about | the length of the ear, pointed and 
subfalcate, with a projecting leaflet at its base, which is notched on 
the inner edge ; ears joined together on the forehead for nearly half 
their length ; feet in the wing to the base of the outer toe, in the in- 
terfemoral membrane to the ankle ; fur, on the head, back, humerus, 
and low^er half of the carpus, black ; membranes and ears brownish, 
naked ; beneath irou-grey ; on the upper surface of the muzzle is a 
small subquadrate leaflet, somewhat saucer-shaped, in which are the 
nostrils concealed beneath an overlying lappet of membrane, imme- 
diately behind which rises an oblong square membrane, w’ith a 
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thick perpendicular rib running up through the middle ; there is 
no tail. 

Although perhaps from the character of the mouth it might have 
been inferred that the habits of this animal were sanguivorous, yet 
nothing of the kind appears to have been suspected until the fact 
was made known by Mr. Blyth, who records the circumstance in an 
interesting notice in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta,’ 
vol. xi. p. 22.5 : — 

“ Chancing,” says this observer, “ one evening to see a rather large 
Bat enter an outhouse, from which there was no other egress than bv 
the doorway, I was fortunate in being able to procure a light, and 
thus proceed to the capture of the animal. Upon finding itself 
pursued, it took three or four turns round the apartment, when down 
dropped what at the moment I supposed to be its young, and which 
I deposited in my handkerchief. After a somewhat tedious chase I 
then secured the object of my pursuit, which proved to be a fine 
pregnant female of Megaderma lyra. I then looked at the other Bat 
which I had picked up, and, to my surprise, found it to be a small 
V esperdlio, nearly allied to the European V.pipistrellus, which is ex- 
ceedingly abundant, not only here, but apparently throughout India, 
being the same also, to all appearance, as a small species which my 
friend Dr. Cantor procured in Chusan. The individual now referred 
to was feeble from loss of blood, which it was evident the 
had been sucking from a large and still bleeding wound under and 
behind the ear ; and the very obviously suctorial form of the mouth 
of the vampyre was of itself sufficient to hint the strong probability 
of such being the case. During the very short time that elapsed 
before I entered the outhouse, it did not appear that the depredator 
had once alighted; but I am satisfied that it sucked the vital current 
from its victim as it flew, having probably seized it on the wing, and 
that it w'as seeking a quiet nook where it might devour the body at 
leisure. I kept both animals wrapped separately in my handker- 
chief till the next morning, when, procuring a convenient cage, I first 
put in the Megaderma, and after observing it some time I placed the 
other Bat with it. No sooner was the latter perceived than the other 
fastened on it with the ferocity of a tiger, again seizing it behind the 
ear, and made several efforts to fly off with it ; but finding it must 
needs stay within the precincts of'the cage, it soon hung by the hind 
legs to one side of its prison, and after sucking its victim till no more 
blood was left, commenced devouring it, and soon left nothing but 
the head and some portions of the limbs. The voidings observed 
very shortly afterwards in its cage resembled clotted blood, which 
will e-xplain the statement of Stedman and others concerning masses 
of congealed blood being always observed near a patient who has been 
attacked by a South-American vampyre. Such, then, is the mode 
of subsistence of the Megaderma. The sanguivorous propensities of 
certain Bats inhabiting South America have long been notorious, but 
the fact has not heretofore been observed in the Old World ; and the 
circumstance of one kind of Bat preying upon another is altogether 
new, though I think it not improbable that the same will he found 
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to obtain among the larger species, if not throughout the whole ex- 
tensive allied genus of Rhinolophusy which, like Megadermay are 
peculiar to the eastern world/’ 

In confirmation of these remarks, Mr. Frith afterwards informed 
Mr. Blyth that a number of these Bats were in the habit of resort- 
ing to the verandah of his residence in Mymensing (Burmali), and 
that every morning the ground under them was strewed with the 
hind-quarters of frogs and the wings of large grasshoppers and 
crickets. On one occasion the remains of a small fish were observed ; 
but frogs appeared to constitute their chief diet — never toads ; and 
of a quiet evening these animals could be distinctly heard crunching 
the heads and smaller bones of their victims.” 

Other species of Bats were noticed to keep aloof from this retreat ; 
but Mr. Frith had no opportunity of confirming Mr. Blyth’s obser- 
vations that the Megadernya preys upon the smaller animals of its 
own tribe. 

Mr. Blyth’s suggestion of the probability of the Rhinolophi prey- 
ing upon other species is to a certain extent confirmed by my own 
observations, and is in all probability the reason why the larger 
species keep aloof in pairs, instead of congregating, as do some of the 
smaller kinds. I have found that Rh. luctus, Phyllorhina armigevy 
Nycticejus luteitSyMiniojitenis blepotiSy and Vcspertilio blythiiy when 
confined with some smaller species than themselves, will prey ui)on 
them. 

I know of an enormous cave at Mnssooree to which various species, 
both large and small, are in the habit of resorting for rest and con- 
cealment during the day. Standing within this spacious vault in 
the earliest hours, just before the first streaks of day appear, the 
spectator is perfectly astonished at the numbers of Bats resorting to 
it — not, however, in one promiscuous crowd, but in separate detach- 
ments, each seeking its own particular quarter of the cavern, and 
alighting against the sides, at first within reach of a butterfly-net, and 
commence crawling upw ards and backwards to spots beyond the reach 
of invasion from below. Here in one spot will be seen a pair of Rhi- 
nolop)hus luctuSy hanging high up, and quite apart from all the rest ; 
in another place hangs a pair of Phyllorhina armigery the large ears 
and the facial crests in active tremulous motion as the head is turned 
in every direction to ascertain that no intruder is nigh its dwelling- 
place, until, this restlessness gradually passing off, the animal hangs 
at length quietly suspended by the feet. In another direction are a 
dozen or more of Rhinolophus minor rapidly scrambling all together 
like a lot of crabs up the inequalities of the rocky surface, and hur- 
riedly disappearing into some deep narrow crack or crevice ; while 
again, in another part, the same scene is observed, as dozens of a very 
small species of Nycticejus scramble into similar hiding-places, to 
rest in peace until the hour for again emerging in search of prey 
calls them all forth once more respectively at their appointed 
hours. 
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5. On the Indian Wild Dog. 

By Di*. James Murie, F.L.S. 

[Eeceived May 21, 1872.] 

Captain Gildea, of the 21st Fusileers, presented to the Society a 
male and a female specimen of the Indian Wild Dog on the 4th of 
August, 186/ . These animals were believed to be, and named ac- 
cordingly in the Menagerie, Cuon dukhunensis, Sykes. Neither was 
an absolutely old animal, as subsequent examination showed ; but 
they had the appearance of being adult. Unfortunately I learned 
when too late that the donor had expressed a wish that a photograph 
of the Dogs when alive should be taken. To make up for thfs un- 
intentional inadvertence to the Captain’s request, I had careful 
drawings made of their characteristic features from the dead body, 
some of which I here exhibit to the Meeting. 

I am not cognizant of any observations as to their habits havino- 
been noted prior to their receipt by the Society. But I may men- 
tion that when in the Gardens they were exceedingly active, snap- 
ping, snarling, and in their general behaviour resembling a couple 
of Wolves rather than sedate Dogs. I am not aware that they were 
heard to bark ; but occasionally they howled and whined. 

Their tout ensemble conveyed to me the idea of a compound 
between Wolf, Jackal, and Fox, partly on account of their colour, 
partly from their size and general shape, and also partially from the 
contour of the head, ear-outline, and direction of the eyes. But, 
on the other hand, a critical inspection left the impression that they 
were more markedly of the Dog type. ^ 

The pair of animals very nearly corresponded in size, so that the 
accompanying series of measurements of the female may serve as an 
indication of their stature and proportions : — 

Length from the snout to the tip of tail 42 

Length of the tail !!.... 12 

Height at the shoulder, about . . ! . 15 

Height at the loins jg 

From the shoulder-joint to the tip of claws 1.15 

From the hip-joint to the point, mid toe, hind hmb 18^ 

Head, measured from snout to occiput (following curve) . . . *. 7 

Breadth of forehead (between the eyes and ears) ! . 4I 

Breadth of forehead (between the eyes and the nose) 2^ 

Distance from eye to ear 3! 

Eye distant from point of nose 2^ 

Ears in length 33 

Ears in breadth (in position). 25 

Their colour was entirely reddish or fulvous brown, and remark- 
ably like the tint of a Fox. The tip of the nose and lower part of 
the face were somewhat darker ; and the tail also exhibited deepenino- 
of hue. Moreover, upon the outer side of the hind leg, and siiuN 
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larly on the fore limb, there was a tendency, though a very indistinct 
one, to whitish spotting. The points of the hairs here and there 
througliout the body, by an addition of pigment, showed a dispo- 
sition towards rather tlian absolutely possessed black tips. 


Fig. 1. 



Profile, from nature, of the head of the female Indian Wild Dog, presented to 
the Soeietj bj Capt. Gildea, 1867. 
p. Pit or fossa of the tragus. 

Of those features marking race, the tail was moderately length- 
ened, dark and full below, as ‘in Jackal or Wolf, and not with the 
great round brush of the Fox. The eye had a certain obliquity; 
but the pupil, as far as I could ascertain, was round. Ears large, 
erect, and hairy. The deep pit or fossa, situate between what may 
represent helix and autihelix, which is large in Dogs and smaller in 
Foxes, was in our specimens of considerable dimensions. I omitted 
to record whether a cutaneous supracaudal gland existed. This 
structure, Mr. Bartlett assures me, is common to the Wolves, Jackals, 
and Dogs, and ordinarily is situate two or three inches from the root 
of the tail. The Canidce notoriously sniff each other at this spot. 

Regarding the feet, the subjoined figures display their character- 
istic y)oiuts. 

The female possessed fourteen teats, a number exceeding that 
generally met with in domestic Dogs, where from eight to ten is 
most usual. 

There was nothing characteristic in the tongue ; but of the soft 
palate I made the following memorandum : — Length of the ridged 
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palate 2*2 inches; breadth opposite the canines 0*8 inch ; the widest 
part behind 1*4 inch. It was pale in colour, the intervening spaces 
smooth, the ridges rather rough. Anteriorly there was a seniiridge 
with a median nipple and excretory duct, close behind which the 
arched ridges commence. Of these there were nine bow-shaped — 
that is, had a central backward indent ; and this produced the ap- 
pearance of a mesial longitudinal depression with cross-hatching. 


Fig. 2. 




Soles of the fore (F) and hind (H) foot 
of the Indian Wild Dog, showing the 
disposition of the cushions, &c. 


The stomach was canine-like in formation. The oesophagus en- 
tered well to the left, with no adjoining cul de sac, and a wide but 
very moderate inflated fundus. The great curvature had a regular 
arch, with no special expansion towards the pylorus ; and the lesser 
curvature was shallow. 

Spleen flattish but altogether funnel-shaped, or with a broadish 
head and elongate tongue-shaped extremity. Entire length 6 inches ; 
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head 2| inches in diameter ; and the opposite narrower part about 
an inch. 

The entire gut had a length of 7 feet 5| inches. Of this the 
small intestines measured 75 inches, and possessed a tolerably uni- 
form diameter of about | inch. Great intestines 14| inches long. 
These have no fibrous longitudinal bands, and their calibre does not 
vary much, viz. about 1 inch in diameter. The caecum was a simple 
diverticulum 2| inches long and partially twisted upon its axis, 
which the accompanying woodcut illustrates better than a verbal 
description. 

Fig. 3. 



Left lung deeply cleft and three-lobed; the right pulmonary 
organ had an additional lobule, the so-called lobus impar, which was 
bifid. In the female Cuon the bronchial and oesophageal glands 
were much enlarged and elongate ; some of them inside swarmed 
with Entozoa. A few of these were kept for identification ; but as 
time passed I lost sight of the specimens. Neither heart nor kidneys 
presented any differences from the same organs in the common 
Dog. 

As regards the liver, this had the ordinary deep cleavage or seg- 
mentation less or more pertaining to the Carnivora. The left lobe 
was larger than the right, and the middle or cystic lobe about equal 
to the latter. Gall-bladder capacious, pyriform, and long-neckcd. 
Both caudate and Spigelian lobes relatively large and free. 

I may say a word with respect to the anal glands, these being the 
only parts of the geiiito-aual region which attracted my attention as 
presenting any thing unusual. Exteriorly and around the anus there 
was a fair-sized bare oval space of a tawny colour. This was studded 
throughout by minute puncta, the openings of innumerable sub- 
cutaneous sebaceous-like glands, which kept the surrounding cuti- 
cular parts moist with their peculiar-smelling secretion. Besides 
these follicles, two much larger orifices were apparent. The latter 
were situate one on each side of the anus (see fig. 4), and they 
communicated by a duct with a small subdermal glandular body. 

Among the numerous races of Wild Dogs the genus Cuon has 
been separated chiefly on account of the anoindy of its dentition. 
De Blainville, in his meritorious ‘ Osteologie,’ illustrates most of the 
cranial and dental characters ; but the most recent literature and 
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revision of the group is Dr. Gray’s paper in our ‘Proceedings’ for 
1868 (p. 492). 

Fig. 4. 



Glandular space around the anus in the female Ctwn. 
a. Anus. gL Anal duet leading to gland. 

The generic diagnosis of Ouon has been given : — “ Skull short ; 
nasals elongate ; teeth forty ; tubercular grinders the lower 
hinder tnbercular grinder deficient.” So far Capt. Gildea’s speci- 
mens agree ; but I have doubts as to the propriety of distinguishing 
Ciion from Canis, seeing that in the latter dental variation occasion- 
ally obtains. 

Dr. Gray enumerates four species: — 1. C. primcBvus. 2. C. al- 
pinus. 3. C. sumatrends. 4. C. dukhunensis. From his remarks 
I apprehend he looks upon the first two as tolerably alike, and, 
so far as cranial features tell of a diagnosis, barely draws a line of 
demarcation between the Sumatran and Siberian species. To that 
named Dhole by the natives of the Deccan (the C. dukhunensis) he 
attributes a more slender nose and higher forehead. I have myself 
compared the whole of the Cuon skulls in the national collection, 
including the subject of the present paper, and, I confess, without 
being able to detect veritable separation between them, excepting 
size. That from the Deccan, forwarded by Col. Sykes, as Dr. Gray 
has observed, is juvenile, and therefore not at all to be relied on 
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osteologically as distinctive of a type. Capt. Gildea’s specimen, 
save being a trifle smaller, resembles closely the crania of the Ne- 
palese and Siberian Wild Dogs. 

Reverting for a moment to the literature and original descriptions, 
Major-General Hardwicke’s* claims priority. Now his account of 
the Sumatran Wild Dog answers very well indeed to that of the 
subject of our sketch, but there is a decided want of life-like cha- 
racter in his drawing, which detracts from the physiognomy of the 
animal. The remarks upon its colour, habits, voice, eyes, ears, and 
tail are a perfect counterpart of Capt. Gildea’s animals. 

Although Col. Sykesf compares his ‘‘Kolsun,” or Dukhun ani- 
mal, to ^‘a coarse ill-natured Persian Greyhound, without any re- 
semblance to the Jackal, the Fox, or the Wolf, and in consequence 
essentially distinct from the Canis quao or sumat7*ensisy^ yet his 
points do not lead me to infer much difference other than a shade 
lighter hue of the hair on the underparts. Pallas’s ;|: reference to 
C. alpinus shows a stronger-bodied, paler-coloured, and shaggier- 
haired Dog. Lastly, Hodgson’s§ “Buansii” is precisely an inter- 
mixture of the foregoing both as to size, colour, &c. He observes, 
however, that it hunts in packs, following the prey by smell, and at 
such times barking in a peculiar manner. 

In looking over the stuffed skins in the British Museum, it is ap- 
appareut that between the southern aud northern forms there is a 
gradation of hue and dimensions. The tint of the pelage in the 
former is ruddy, and in the latter a sandy mixture, — white on the 
underparts and lengthening of hair keeping pace with the latitude 
north. 

The question resolves itself into this — Are these varieties to be 
regarded as specifically distinct? Now, I am a^vare that entomo- 
logists and ornithologists every day arc piling a literature of new 
species upon exterior shades of difference occasionally less marked 
than in the foregoing ; and w^ere mammalogists to follow the same 
course an endless multiplication of specific forms would ensue. 
Against this phase of zoological science 1 am one of those that pro- 
test. Are we to consider, for example, the Tiger a different animal 
because the density of its coat varies when inhabiting the torrid 
jungle of Hindostan and the verge of the snowy line in Amoorland ? 
A thickening and lengthening of hair is apparent even after being 
but a couple of years in the comparatively mild climate of Britain, 
as my friend Mr. Bartlett avers. Size is no infallible standard ; aud 
pallor of tint we know increases the more northern the clime. 

The genus Cuon I regard but as possessing one species and, geo- 
graphically, it may be, four varieties. The young in all are light- 
coloured. 

As to what ought to be the trivial or specific name, Hardwicke’s 
appellation is the earlier one ; but unfortunately both it and Pallas’s 

* Trans. Linn. Soc. 1822, vol. xiii. p. 233. 

t P. Z. S. 1831, p. 100. 

I Zoog. Rosso-Asiatica, vol. i. p. 34 (St. Petersburg, 1831). 

§ Asiat. Research, vol. xviii. p. 221, and P. Z. S. 1833. p. Ill, 


